











Songs of 


Ireland 


** .. . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,”’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable lir.k between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracie of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

a of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 

Sik Wish I had the She p- 
bends Lamb/Next Market Day; 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ | 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 

Lark in the Morning; Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 
SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley;Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick 0’ Hagan—RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
‘Town in the Ould County Down/ 
A Good Roczrin’ Fire. 

IEP 50 10/11 ($1.75) 


Radio Review Record Shop 


Phone 76545 


ing, treland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


CRANGE AND BLUE — Richard 
Hayward and thc Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2)— 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren : Dolly’s Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48, 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows/Passing By 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli 
cate Air. 

TER 5054, 16/- ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald isle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen 
Mother Machree. 

TER 5066. 16/- ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If | were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238. 12/2 ($2). 


dust send remittance plus 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 
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OUR GOVER PICTURE 


This pretty girl's task is a 
pleasant one—<ecorating pottery 
before it appears on the market, 
Perhaps you have specimens of 
her work ? She is employed by 
Arklow Pottery, Ltd., County 
Wicklow. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, $5s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post te 
Intsn Dicest, 48, Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland. 
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Alice Curtayne 
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K. M. Collins 
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for Elevens es 


. 
23 


WHEN you pause for your 
Elevenses in the middle of the 
morning’s work, be sure that you 
choose a hot drink that helps to 
stimulate and sustain energy. 


“ Ovaltine”’ is a delicious concentra- 


In three sizes: 3b. 1/10; 


tion of Nature’s best toods, iortified 
with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 
dietary supplement. 

Make tile best of your morning 
break—<irink delicious ‘‘ Ovaltine ” 
every day. There is nothing like it. 
4%. 3/-; 1b, 5/3. 
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“The great need in our present circumstances 
is to accept a wider interpretation of patriotism 
and to put this into practice ” 


What is True Patriotism ? 


MOST REV. DR. W. J. PHILBIN 
(Bishop of Clonfert) 


HE history, oral traditions and 
ballads of Ireland are evidence 
of the large place that patri- 
otism has occupied in the minds 
of our race, in spite of the con- 
tinuous frustration of national 
aspirations. Throughout the world 
our country is known for its 
record of resistance to oppression 
at home and for the enthusiastic 
assistance and leadership which its 
exiled sons have often given to 
other struggling peoples. 
Love of country is an outgrowth 
of love of one’s family and kins- 
folk and participates in the good- 


Condensed from Patriotism. (M. H. 


ness of cherishing and helping 
those nearly related to us. The 
great Christian virtue of fraternal 
charity obliges us to love all men 
and regard all as neighbours, but 
at the same time it recognises that 
those closest to us have first claim 
on our goodwill. To devote oneself 
to advancing the interests of one’s 
fellow-countrymen from the motive 
of Christian charity is obviously 
an exercise of virtue, and when 
personal advantage, and still more 
life, is sacrificed for this end virtue 
of heroic stature is attained, 

True patriotism is also rooted in 
Gill and Son, 50 Upper O’Connell 


St., Dublin. 3d.) 
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the virtue of justice. It discharges 
a debt to one’s kinsfolk from whom 
so much is derived, materially, 
culturally and spiritually. The de- 
sire to redress wrongs inflicted on 
one’s people—another aspect of 
justice—is also a powerful stimulus 
to supporting a national cause. 

In spite of many excellences, 
however, love of one’s fatherland 
does not automatically impart the 
stamp of rightness to all that is 
undertaken in its name. The fact 
that emotion is so largely involved 
is a warning signal; where emotion 
takes the lead, reason, the proper 
guide of conduct, is often super- 
seded and we are apt to be led 
into excess and errors. 

For evidence of this we have 
only to recollect that for unjust 
causes as well as just ones men in 


time of war have often fought out 
hopeless positions to the death and 
sacrificed their lives in “ suicide ” 
attacks. “My country right or 
wrong” is a sentiment at least 
implicit in the attitude of many 
people to international affairs. 


Patriotism must be viewed 
reasonably and critically. We 
should first of all see it in its con- 
text, in its relation to our respon- 
sibilities generally. It is all-impor- 
tant to recognise that devotion to 
one’s country is not an absolute 
value in life, a law unto itself, the 
source of dictates and demands 
admitting no subordination to 
other interests. It is not to be 
classed as equal to, or above, our 
duty to God. 

Even by human standards it is 
easy to realise that patriotism may 
need to be purified of considerable 


elements of dross. Samuel Johnson 
defined it as the last refuge of a 
scoundrel, and there have been at 
every stage in history and in every 
country persons entering public 
life for the most selfish ends dis- 
guised under the highest profes- 
sions. And people may easily 
deceive themselves about the 
motives that attract them to com- 
munity affairs, Publicity, fame and 
desire for authority and influence 
may be factors telling more 
weightily than is readily acknow- 
ledged or recognised. 

No one should seek to take from 
service of the community all its 
agreeable features but, in so far as 
these are the main factors that 
attract to the public service, such 
a choice of career cannot be con- 
sidered praiseworthy and is likely 
ultimately to prove more harmful 
than beneficial to the public in- 
terest. 

Even where pursuits are con- 
cerned that endanger life and per- 
sonal liberty we cannot exclude the 
desire for adventure and dreams 
of fame as exercising considerable 
appeal. Valorous and difficult ex- 
ploits, with or without acclaim, 
exert much fascination in their own 
right—witness the feats of moun- 
tain-climbers and explorers and 
the bravery even of mercenary 
soldiers who may be quite uncon- 
cerned about the matters at issue. 
Ambition for renown is not dif- 
ferent in kind from the quest of 
other worldly rewards. 

Courage alone does not estab- 
lish unselfish motives: it is a 
common denominator of both sides 
in every struggle, not the distin- 
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cause. There are people who regret 
that their lives are cast in times 
when their country is at peace: it 
is clear that what they are secking 
is not such service of their country 
as her circumstances require, but 
the emotional satisfaction of physi- 
cal combat. 


Samuel Johnson showed some 
sentimental weakness in this con- 
nection when he said that every 
man despises himself a little for 
not being a soldier. The most 
famous novel ever written tells of 
a Spanish gentleman who foolishly 
romanticised physical combat, as a 
result of unbalanced, uncritical 
reading. 

Cardinal Wyszynski, after being 
released by the Communists, 
pointed out that the time had come 
when Poles must learn not how to 
die but how to live for their 
country: “One dies quickly and 
becomes famous quickly. But one 
lives in difficulties, in pain, in suf- 
fering, in sorrow for many years, 
and this is the greater heroism 
which is needed at the present 
time.” 

Irish people, too, are highly 
emotional and need to be reminded 
that the greater heroism is not 
always found in spectacular ex- 
ploits, in spite of the applause 
which they may attract. 

Patriotism in oneself or in others 
should be questioned and tested 
before it is accepted for what it 
declares itself to be. Sometimes it 
may be espoused out of laziness 
and distaste for a humdrum life. 
An important question is whether 


THE HIGHEST SERVICE 

E first half of the present 

century has seen the political 
rebirth of our country. The 
energies thrown up and the 
exertions made in the struggle 
were a revelation of what Irish 
people are capable of. Although 
several portions of the ideals 
aimed at are still unrealised, the 
transformation effected in the 
life of our country and in the 
outlook of our people was an 
extraordinary achievement. 

It would be appropriate if the 
second half of this century were 
to witness a corresponding 
economic rebirth. A necessary 
precondition of this will be to 
rid our minds of any idea that 
there is something inherently 
selfish and material about 
ordinary productive work and 
that the highest service to one’s 
country can only be thought of 
in military terms. 

—Most Rev. Dr. Philbin. 


—— hh lh > nnnhhne 


one is prepared to contribute to 
the common good unobtrusively 
and patiently, by way of hard work 
offering no gratification to vanity. 
Again, one should ask if one’s 
patriotism is of the type, known 
latterly in many countries, that 
seeks to impose on a population a 
particular régime or way of life 
in defiance of their expressed will. 

It must never be forgotten that 
the moral law obliges us to obey 
and respect the public authority. 
Even though a country has lost 
part of its territory it may still 
establish a lawful government: 
aggression can surely do enough 
harm without our supposing it can 
deprive even the unconquered part 
of a nation of the right to self- 
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government. Who in West Ger- 
many, for instance, would suggest 
otherwise? 

Every national group has, of 
course, inherited a mass of com- 
mon traditions and characteristics 
and does well to foster and develop 
its typical culture in every mode 
of expression. By such means 
natural gifts and capacities are 
brought to full maturity and the 
whole human family is diversified 
and enriched. 

But attachment to the distin- 
guishing features of one’s own 
racial endowment should not lead 
to an exaggerated estimate of the 
significance of nationhood. This 
might result in a type of national- 
ism which is no part of the Chris- 
tian virtue of charity and which is 
nearer in many ways to paganism 
than to Christianity. The brother- 
hood of man is a bigger reality 
than the distinctness of nations. 

The drift of our times, as well 
as other factors, points to the need 
of correcting over-emphasis on the 
political and nationalistic side of 
patriotism. This does not exclude 
the legitimacy of striving by just 
means for those forms of govern- 
ment one thinks best. Politics and 
political theories are necessary and 
people naturally take sides about 
them. . 

When ways can be seen of im- 
proving democratic systems or re- 
placing faulty policies, remedies 
should be advocated and accept- 
ance of them sought by legitimate 
means: nobody need suppose that 
the final shape of the social fabric 
has now been attained. All human 


institutions are imperfect—includ- 
ing those that come by way of 
revolution. 

Even when our goals are politi- 
cal and social we should not think 
of violence as the only means of 
reaching them. Gandhi was surely 
as great a political regenerator of 
his people as any figure of this 
century and he entirely excluded 
the use of violence. 

The great need in our present 
circumstances in Ireland is to 
accept a wider interpretation of 
patriotism and to put this into 
practice. Constitutional forms are 
only the framework of community 
living: it is what goes on under 
their protection and with their 
support that is the important 
matter. In the judgment of many, 
self-expression is the most worth- 
while part of nationhood: it 
can be established while many 
other aspirations remain unrealised. 
A highly-developed and typical 
culture is the best basis for national 
claims. 

For such ends we may not 
neglect economic realities. If our 
numbers diminish much further 
and our economy continues to run 
down we shall not have the 
strength or the interest left to de- 
velop the spiritual and cultural re- 
sources of our people and to offer 
to the world evidence of an indi- 
viduality justifying our struggles 
for independence; yet this is per- 
haps the greatest reward of free- 
dom. To keep national prosperity 
abreast of rapidly rising standards 
of living in other countries is evi- 
dently the only way of preventing 
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our country from being drained of 
its most ambitious citizens. 

Everything we can achieve and 
contribute as a people is founded 
on our survival as a people, and if 
there is danger here it has priority 
over any political injustice. Our 
patriotism needs to be realist, not 
escapist; practical, not spectacular 
and romantic. If only a remnant 
of the Irish people is left at home, 
living on a run-down economy, it 
will matter little how we are 
governed; we shall be a negligible 
factor in human affairs. 

“ To make us love our country,” 
said Edmund Burke, “ our country 
ought to be lovely.” By propagat- 
ing the national language and de- 
veloping our own music, games, 
literature and art we enhance the 
reputation of Ireland and raise the 
national morale in a way that will 
be reflected in economic life and 
in other spheres as well. In in- 
numerable ways we can substan- 
tiate our claim to individuality by 
showing that we possess distinc- 
tive talents. 

Different opportunities invite us 
in various directions. People with 
contrasting tastes and gifts will 
severally be attracted towards what 
they know they can do best. The 
first essential is to emancipate 
patriotism from domination by 
purely political thinking and to 
extend its energies into wider fields 


where its influence is more urgently 
required. Let us restore to this 
virtue its human significance. Let 
us bring it down from the clouds 
and see it as offering a friendly 
approach to human problems and 
ample scope for every kind of 
good will and constructive intelli- 
gence. 

We must cease to be slaves of the 
past and recognise that changed 
times may require changed 
methods and new objectives. We 
must try to overcome our tempera- 
mental impatience, our preference 
for physical to moral force, our 
susceptibility to waves of emotion 
and impulse—failings which show 
our political immaturity. 

We must be prepared to accept 
not merely hard and persistent 
work, but also the even more exact- 
ing discipline of carefully-thought- 
out programmes, critically super- 
vised and controlled by compari- 
sons with what is done elsewhere. 

Most important of all, we must 
invite and encourage leadership 
from our most capable citizens in 
organising and directing the 
measures that are necessary for 
our economic salvation. It is only 
the prospect of service to the com- 
munity that will attract the best of 
our young people into public 
affairs. Here is the opportunity to- 
day of national service on a grand 
scale. 


“ [mM worried about my mother,” said the four-year-old. 
“ Why?” asked his playmate, 
“ She believes that a dish ran away with a spoon.” 


[Don’t fret when your dreams fail to come true. Just be 
happy that your nightmares don’t. 





I can sympathise with parents, students and 
children who have been frustrated by a faulty 
educational system. 


Yes, the Irish Language 


has a Future! 


P. A. 6 SfOCHAIN, S.C. 


HIS is the most difficult to 

answer of all the questions 

associated with the Irish lan- 
guage restoration movement: Why 
should any Irish men or women 
want to cast away part of their 
racial heritage and being? What 
valid reason can they have for 
doing so? And—far more impor- 
tant—what objection can they have 
to their children and the children 
of Ireland being taught to speak 
their own language? 

The position is bedevilled, of 
course, by our proximity to Eng- 
land, by the partition of the North, 
by the traditional “ Pale” influ- 
ences which still so insidiously 
permeate aspects of our national 
life, by the “ wanderlust” of the 
Gael. But not one of these can 
justify or condone an anti-national 
activity and opposition, and no- 
where is there any valid argument 
against the restoration of Irish as 
the vernacular of our people. 

A lot of specious arguments of 
one kind or another have from time 
to time been put forward; one or 
two had some validity against the 
original conception of an only Irish- 


speaking Ireland. They fail now to 
have any force against the modern 
conception of a bilingual Ireland. 

I am forced to the conclusion 
that all this opposition is based on 
a delusion such as my late father 
referred to in the House of 
Commons on April 12th, 1918, 
shortly before he left the British 
Parliament for ever and stood 
down, with his colleague and 
leader, the late William O’Brien, 
in favour of Sinn Fein, after it be- 
came clear that the British had 
broken their solemn promise to 
grant Home Rule to Ireland. 

At that time, my father, the 
proud son of a Fenian and sitting 
as a member of the All-for-Ireland 
League, was a captain in the 
British Army, fighting, let it be 
said, for one small nation that was 
his beloved homeland. He then 
said: “I know all the British argu- 
ments. They only take account of 
England’s position. It is quite 
natural they should only take ac- 
count ‘of England’s position, but 
they are all founded on the Eng- 
lish delusion that Ireland is a part 
of England.” 
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To paraphrase that uncontra- 
dictable statement, which is as 
valid today as it was exactly forty 
years ago, the opposition to the 
restoration of Irish as the vernacu- 
lar of our people is founded on the 
delusion that English is a part of 
Ireland, and of its racial and cul- 
tural heritage. 

Let me go further and say that 
it is also founded on the delusion 
that we would be better to accept 
English as a part of Ireland and 
our racial and cultural heritage: 
that it will make us more broad- 
minded and international-minded; 
that it will make us intellectually 
superior; that we can reach—the 
few who write—a greater number 
of people: in other words, that it 


is all for the best for our children 


that they should be brought up 
good little English boys and girls. 

We are told that Irish will not 
earn us our bread abroad. Again, 
that sorry, unsubstantial argument 
has no validity where bilingualism 
is concerned. 

In the past, after the initial 
foundation of the State, opposition 
was primarily inspired by loyalties 
which so many found it hard to 
throw off, and by no little bitter- 
ness on their part in finding them- 
selves a minority, no longer in 
power. We can understand all that. 

But, in their time, opposition 
was directed simply against the 
whole idea of Irish, the more so 
as the Irish-Ireland idea of that 
period was an only Irish-speaking 
Ireland from which English would 
have been banished, like the 
snakes. Without sympathising in 
any way with their outlook, we can 


understand the bitterness of their 
feelings. 

The new educational system was 
not introduced until 1926; and 
though it had to be abandoned as 
the qualified teachers were not 
available to implement it and re- 
placed by a temporary substitute 
system, the arguments of the oppo- 
sition were not then based on the 
failures and shortcomings of the 
educational system as they now 
essentially are. 

Nor today is opposition intrinsi- 
cally based on any foreign loyalties 
such as existed thirty years ago. It 
arises more from the frustrations 
produced by the system, which 
make it appear to some that it is 
the endeavour to restore Irish 
which is at fault. 

I am quite satisfied that some, 
perhaps most, of those people who 
write to the papers genuinely be- 
lieve that so-called compulsory 
Irish does do harm to a lot of 
children and _a lot of injustice to 
many students in their efforts to 
get high examination placings 
which would ensure good jobs for 
them and better chances in their 
careers. 

I can understand and do indeed 
sincerely sympathise with parents, 
students and children who have 
been frustrated by a faulty system. 
I can understand why they execrate 
—not it as such—but the whole 
idea of the revival of Irish, for 
they cannot distinguish the sound- 
ness of an ideal from the lack of 
soundness of the means adopted to 
achieve it. 

Undoubtedly, in an endeavour 
such as this, some will suffer in its 
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seeking and achievement, but there 
is no need to do injustice to any, 
and less need, if that were feasible, 
to cause frustration to many, both 
for and against the revival of Irish. 
I confess that I am probably the 
most frustrated person in Ireland, 
as far as that is concerned—frus- 
trated in seeing a glorious ideal 
and vision desecrated and de- 
stroyed by political opportunism 
and weakness, and bureaucratic 
stubbornness and stupidity. 

But in the background, and un- 
noticed as a cause of a lot of un- 
thinking opposition and frustra- 
tion, is a deplorable lack of 
national spirit and upbringing. It 
is a root cause of the emigration 
crisis and a substantial cause of 
the economic crisis. 

The reason for it is to be found 
in the exhaustion of the spiritual 
strength of our race following the 
War of Independence and the 
Civil War, which left our people 
spent like salmon that have 
spawned and fertilised a new 
generation, and which gave us a 
generation lost to Irish nation- 
alism. 

A new generation is now com- 


White for Innocence 
[™ was one of the practices of Monsignor John O’Connor 

(G. K. Chesterton’s “ Father Brown ”’) to have late-comers 
to Mass given a slip of white paper as they came in. When 
he reached the notices he asked all those who had been given 
slips of white paper to hold them up. Then he commented 


dryly: “ You were all late.” 


ing to manhood and womanhood: 
it is strong and virtle, and never 
before were the signs of a positive 
national resurgence so strong as 
among our youth of today. 

What we need now to help them 
in the task which they will soon 
take over is not destructive criti- 
cism, but positive constructive 
thought and action, and a buoyant 
national opinion and aspiration. 
Contrary to what the vocal few 
would like to make it appear, our 
people are essentially and earnestly 
Irish and in favour of the restora- 
tion of an Irish-speaking Ireland. 

And, after that, we need a true 
appreciation of the simple fact that 
this is a splendid country, unde- 
veloped, but with a great potential 
and a prosperous future, for which 
we require only intelligent pur- 
pose and the will to work, co- 
operative action and a warm, in- 
spiting vision in a spiritual renais- 
sance. 

Ours is an immense task, but 
thank God for it, for we will be 
individually and nationally the 
richer and the happier for having 
had to undertake and accomplish 
it, as we must. 


—D. W. in The Tablet. 


(CHRISTIANS are the only people in history who know that 
the story of the universe has a happy ending. 


—BisHoP FULTON SHEEN. 





The immigrant is cut off mentally, socially, religiously 
and politically from those living and working with him 


How Do the Irish Fare 
in England? 


DESMOND FISHER 


HE average Irishman in Britain 

is a misfit. Why is this so? 

The complex answer must 
take into account such considera- 
tions as temperament (which is 
inherited); outlook (which is de- 
veloped by environment); and 
behaviour patterns (which are the 
result of both environment and 
habit). 

By temperament, the Irishman 
is mercurial where the English- 
man is placid; excitable, argumen- 
tative, sensitive, imaginative where 
the Englishman is calm, staid, and 
not given to argument or flights 
of imagination. Above all the 
Irishman has a quality of spon- 
tancity whereas the English are 
methodical, practical and “ cut- 
and-dried ”. 

Differences in temperament are 
accentuated by differences in out- 
look. The Englishman is basically 
bourgeois (and I use the term to 
include the derogatory overtones 
associated with it). That means 
his outlook is smug, small-minded, 
intellectually limited, lacking in 
imagination, in the capacity to 
admit new ideas, in range of 


thought and depth of perception. 
By comparison, the average Irish- 
man of equal educational training 
is more interested in new ideas 
and arguments, more natively in- 
telligent and more “ alive ”. 

In English society these qualities 
are often a disadvantage, for they 
mark the Irishman out as 
“ different,” as not conforming to 
type and therefore an “ outsider.” 
The fact is that the Englishman’s 
world, though a limited one, is an 
extremely ordered one. There may 
be few things in it, but each has 
its own place and each thing is in 
its place. He simply refuses to 
allow any external circumstance or 
happening or person to upset it. 
This quality, which is often 
regarded as British phlegm, calm 
and steadfastness, is simply the 
result of unimaginativeness and it 
is for them, according to circum- 
stances, both a blessing and a 
curse. 

It is when these differences in 
temperament and outlook reflect 
themselves in external behaviour 
patterns that the real trouble 
begins. 


Condensed from The Furrow 
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The English, like every race or 
people or tribe, have certain tests 
of acceptance to any stratum of 
their society. In some cases it is 
the old school tie, the nuances of 
pronunciation or inflection, a code 
of conduct; in others a pattern of 
behaviour or a community of 
interest. 

But when the Englishman be- 
gins to apply these tests to his 
Irish acquaintances he finds that 
they do not work. He cannot judge 
the standing of an Irish school 
tie; he cannot stratify by accent, 
by outlook, or by any of the 
methods he employs with his 


fellow-countrymen. 

He is, therefore, forced back to 
judge an “ outsider ” by a different 
set of values. And often he is pre- 
pared to accept the “ outsider’s ” 


own valuation of himself. Unfor- 
tunately the majority of Irishmen 
have an unaccountable inferiority 
complex vis-d-vis the English and 
they rate themselves too low. So 
the Englishman, accepting the 
Irishman at his own valuation, 
rates him socially inferior when he 
is often in fact his intellectual 
equal or superior. 

This brings us to the kernel of 
the trouble. For the Englishman 
stratifies people into social classes 
not because of their intellectual 
abilities. Birth, connections, dress 
and deportment, wealth, achieve- 
ment, employment—these rather 
than intellectuality, the gifts of 
imagination, sensitivity are the 
tests. And in them the average 
Irishman often does not measure 
up. 
For there are some character- 


istics of the Irish which the 
English can mever understand. 
First of all there is what they 
regard as the Irishman’s irrespon- 
sibility. Because Irish people do 
not always do the expected, be- 
cause they turn up late for appoint- 
ments or do not come at all, 
because they appear to lack 
ambition, the English regard them 
as shiftless. 

The average English youth has 
his or her career well planned out 
from an early age. This is in 
marked contrast to the average 
Irish immigrant to Britain, who is 
either an unskilled labourer or a 
young man or girl with a Leaving 
Certificate and no specific training 
for any occupation nor, it would 
appear to the English, the incli- 
nation to undergo such training. 

This apparent lack of respon- 
sibility damns many an Irishman 
in the eyes of his English acquaint- 
ances. So, too, does a more per- 
sonal matter—that of sartorial 
standards. The Englishman, as a 
rule, dresses far better than the 
Irishman (and the same is true for 
women). I have seen some Irish 
professional men arriving in Lon- 
don attired in a way which is 
accepted in Dublin but which is 
regarded with surprise and slight 
disdain in England. This may be 
a small point in our eyes, but it is 
of great importance to the English. 

It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the English are as antag- 
onistic to and distrustful of any 
other nationality as they are of the 
Irish. Their attitude to the Irish 
is not much different from their 
attitude towards the Italians, 
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Spanish, French, Germans or 
coloured people. Even the Scots 
and the Welsh, and the business- 
man from the North of England, 
suffer from this same supercilious- 
ness and disdain on the part of the 
English in the south. 

The trouble, or a great part of 
it, is that the English have a pre- 
conceived idea of the Irish, just as 
we have of them. By and large 
they think of us as completely 
unpredictable, “mad”, drunken, 
quarrelsome and generally “a bad 
lot”. 

So when an individual Irishman 
fails in any way to conform to 
their standard or pattern of be- 
haviour, it is taken as proof that 
the misconception is justified. But 
it is only fair to remember that too 
many Irish immigrants provide 
justification for the English opinion 
of them. 

Society has not been able to 
fuse the Irish into their new en- 
vironment in Britain since they 
have not the same social behaviour 
patterns as the British and have 
failed to acquire them. 

Nor has religion bridged the gap 
between the English Catholic and 
the Irish Catholic. They subscribe 
to the same doctrines, go to the 
same churches, receive the same 
sacraments; but they are still poles 
apart in mutual understanding. 

Politics have not provided a 
bridge either. Since Ireland (or 
twenty-six counties of it) ceased to 
be represented at Westminster, the 
Irish vote, which at one time could 
make or break a British Govern- 
ment, has ceased to exist. Now the 
Irish in Britain vote on a class 


el DWM DI DIN nhonnnnnn®e 


SENSE OF FRUSTRATION 
FAIR percentage of Irish 
emigrants leaves Ireland not 

because of economic compulsion 
but out of a sense of frustration. 

They do not realise that this 

frustration is experienced just 
as much in Britain or in any 
other country. In Britain, it 
manifests itself in juvenile de- 
linquency, the teddy-boy craze, 
the rock-’n’-roll craze, the 
“angry young men” movement. 
Emigration will not cure what 
is really a form of growing pains. 
Unfortunately, as | have found 
from repeated experience, no 
intending Irish emigrant will be- 
lieve that until he or she has 
been in England for six months. 
Then it is usually too late. 
—Desmond Fisher. 


eI ne 


basis when they vote at all. 

And so cut off mentally, socially, 
religiously and politically from 
those living and working with 
him, the Irishman in Britain turns 
for human contact to his fellow- 
countrymen. This explains the 
mushfoom growth of Irish clubs, 
“county associations” and simi- 
lar societies in the post-war years. 
The proclaimed aim of such 
societies is to keep Irish culture 
alive among their members, 
though, in fact, they serve mainly 
as social meeting-places. They 
have a certain use in this respect; 
but since they save their members 
from the necessity of having to 
adapt themselves to their social 
and cultural environment they are 
merely delaying the integration 
process. 

Mr. de Valera has shown him- 
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self alive to this danger and on 
more than one occasion has 
stressed that the Irish people in 
Britain play their full part in 
social and civil life. (Shaw said, 
in effect, that Irishmen in Britain 
should well out of each 
other’s way. 

It was different when Irish 
emigration was directed towards 
America and Australia. The dif- 
ferent elements which were form- 
ing society were still in the cru- 
cible and the Irishman supplied 
an essential part. But the fully de- 
veloped pattern of English society 
has been formed over the centuries 
and there is no room for new ele- 
ments. The “outsiders” must 
either-conform or remain outside. 

Again, America and Australia 
were far from home and the 
Irishman had to make the best of 
his new life. But London, as the 
airline advertisement says, is only 
forty winks from Dublin and the 
average Irishman is in constant 
touch with Ireland through his 
own comings-and-goings or those 
of his relatives and workmates. He 


That Sinking Feeling 


is, as it were, joined to his mother- 
land by an abiding umbilical cord 
through which he draws mental 
nourishment. 

Despite that, or more likely be- 
cause of it, he has a deep sense of 
“ not belonging ”. Very many Irish 
people will not put down per- 
manent roots in England, such as 
buying a house, since they think 
that sooner or later an opportunity 
of returning to Ireland will arise. 

It is this feeling of “ not belong- 
ing” which more than anything 
else makes so many Irish people 
in England depend for conviviality 
on publichouse company and seek 
solace for the pangs of “ exile ” in 
the bottom of a glass. 

This psychological homelessness 
is the real tragedy of the Irish in 
Britain compared with which the 
physical difficulties of emigration 
and even the natural distress at 
leaving home and family are small. 
For while Britain’s corn is whole- 
some and nourishing it is still 
alien corn. And it cannot satisfy a 
hunger which is of the mind rather 
than of the body. 


NAVAL recruit lost his rifle on the firing range. When 


told that he’d have to pay for it, he protested : 


“ Suppose 


I was driving a naval lorry and somebody stole it would I 
have to pay for that, too?” He was informed that he would 
have to pay for all Government property he lost. 

“ Now,” the recruit said, “ I know why the captain always 


goes down with his ship.” 


PLEASURE comes through toil and not by self-indulgence 
and indolence. When one gets to love work, life is a happy 
one. 


—RUSKIN. 





But . . . there’s too much leaping and 
bouncing, says a woman expert 


Irish Dancing is 


Big Business 


SEAMUS BRADY 


HERE is a boom in the jigs, 

reels, and hornpipes of Irish 

ing. More than 160 schools 

of dancing, with an estimated 

15,000 pupils, are tapping it out 

from Londonderry to London and 
from Glasgow to Cork. 

Irish dancing festivals—Feis- 
eanna—are held at nearly thirty 
centres every year, including Lon- 
don, Manchester, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and the Edinburgh Festival, 
where there is a special section for 
Irish dancing. 

This year the Father Mathew 
Feis, the premier Irish festival, 
brought competitors from six 
schools of dancing in Britain. One 
Irish school turned up with its 
pupils in its own private bus. 

The money behind the lilting 
music now spells big business. 
Thirty years ago pupils paid a 
penny a step at schools, which were 
run in back rooms. Now they pay 
by the term in guineas—“ just like 
learning the piano ”—or at a half- 
a-crown-a-class rate, with special 
hourly fees for private tuition. . 

One mother in Dublin totted it 
up: “My daughter, now twelve, 

Condensed from 


has been dancing since she was 
seven. In that time she has won six 
medals and travelled to competi- 
tions all over the country. It has 
cost a total of more than £350 for 
her fees, Irish costumes, and travel- 
ling expenses.” ' 
But the “Queen” of Irish 
dancers, Miss Lily Comerford, no 
longer enters any of her 600 pupils 
for competitions. She objects to the 
modern trend in Irish dancing. She 
says: “There is too much leaping 
and bouncing in it, and too much 
ballet. It seems the higher you kick 
the better the adjudicators like it. 

“* Many dancing teachers are put- 
ting in too many fancy steps. They 
are turning the reel, which should 
be danced in 2—4 time, into slow 
foxtrot time, and the double jig, 
which is 6—8 time, is now being 
danced in 3—4 time—almost at the 
pace of a waltz. 

“ Some of the modern steps are 
more like the Highland Fling than 
Irish Md ” 

The little woman who has pro- 
duced 30,000 dancers simce she 
opened her school in Dublin—at 


4d. a step—twenty-nine years ago, 


the Daily Express 
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gives her view of TRADITIONAL 
Irish dancing. 

“‘ The secret is to dance from the 
knees down. A good Irish dancer 
should be able to balance a glass of 
water on her head while going 
through the steps. It is the grace 
and ease of traditional Irish dancing 
which makes it different.” 

Miss Comerford wants a con- 
vention of teachers to standardise 
Irish dances. She fired a broadside, 
too, at costumes, She said: “ The 
traditional dress for Irish dancing 
is the saffron kilt. Now every school 
seems to have its own colour.” 

And she talked with pride of the 
traditional set dan undreds of 
years old—that she learned from 
an old dancing master in Cork. 

“Tt cost me 10/- a step,” she 
recalls. She introduced them to 
Dublin a quarter of a century ago 
... the names run off her tongue: 

“The Blackbird, St. Patrick’s 
Day, The Jockey to the Fair, The 
Blackthorn Stick, The Garden of 
Daisies, The Ace and Deuce 


a’Pipering.” 


ow ————h————h hh > hnhhnnhnhne 
OUT OF STEP? 


MSS LILY COMERFORD con- 

demns new trends in Irish 
dancing. “There is too much 
leaping and bouncing, fancy 
steps and ballet—sometimes it’s 
more like the Highland Fling. 
There are too many variations 
in costume, which is the tradi- 
tional saffron kilt.” 

But Mr. Thomas O'Doherty, of 
the Academy of Irish Dancing, 
thinks Miss Comerford a little 
out of step. 

“ Everything must grow,” he 
says, “traditional dancing in- 
cluded. Dance teachers safeguard 
our dances, but a culture must 
be strong enough to absorb and 
to grow. And as for dress, the 
saffron kilt is not Irish—it’s 
Scottish.” 

—Sunday Review. 


——ll hl], nmnmon71©e 


Whether it’s traditional’ or 
modern, dancing below the knees 
or high-kicking, the Irish jigging 
business is on the boom. Miss 
Comerford’s famous troupe is in 
demand at folk festivals all over 
the Continent. 


Knew Everything, Except... 
BERNARD SHaw had been bored for several hours at a dinner 
party by the pretentious and pedantic discourse of a man 
who was trying to impress him. 
“You know,” Shaw said at last to this fountain of un- 
solicited information, “ between the two of us we know all 


there is to be known.” 


“ Really?” asked the delighted conversationalist. “ How 


is that?” 


“ Well,” said Shaw, “ you seem to know everything except 
that you’re a bore. And I,” concluded the great man, “ know 


that!” 


A SMILE goes a long way, but 
start it on its journey, 


you're the one who must 





The author, who is Professor of Sociology at 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, puts 
forward a practical proposal 


We Can Stop the Drift 
from the Land 


REV. DR. JEREMIAH NEWMAN 


N 1954, the Commission on 

Emigration, set up to investi- 

gate the causes and cures of the 
drain in population, issued its re- 
port. In that report there were 
outlined general population, mar- 
riage rates, birth rates, fertility 
rates, etc. In general, it was a 
statistical examination of popula- 
tion problems, plus the economic 
background. 

In my opinion, this report fails 
to realise fully the gravity of de- 
population in Ireland, particularly 
rural depopulation, and fails to 
provide an adequate survey of all 
the causes that lie behind it. 

The problem is not in Ireland 
alone; it is much more prevalent in 
other countries than is normally 
realised. The extent of rural de- 
population in England has been 
made clear by John Saville in his 
Rural Depopulation of England 
and Wales, 1851-1951. 

His findings relate to the parishes 
under 1,000 inhabitants and he says 
that they have declined severely. 
“Despite the new prosperity in 
the countryside since 1939 the 


tendencies favouring depopulation 
did not tae to have been seri- 
ously weakened.” According to 
Saville, “this raises the question 
of the future viability of smaller 
villages ”’. 

We know that our rural depopu- 
lation has been great, but do we 
realise fully (1) how staggering it 
has been in smaller villages and 
more remote parts; (2) that it is 
likely to continue until these vil- 
lages practically disappear if some 
drastic change is not brought 
about? 

Take for example Co. Limerick, 
and let us examine the census re- 
ports for 1951 and 1956. In the 
Bruff district the following decline 
is shown: Athlacca, from 402 to 
389; Bruff, 1,225 to 1,107; Kil- 
finny, 783 to 722; Uregare, 706 
to 680. 

The report on emigration did 
not list County Limerick among 
the eleven counties under which 
rutal depopulation was test. 
What has not been noticed is that 
there has been a shift in the popu- 
lation of the county from the 


Condensed from a lecture delivered under the auspices of Muintir na Tire 
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and more rural areas 
the cities and certain 


villages 
towards 
towns. 

Between the 1951 census and 
1956 census the following towns in- 
creased their populations: Foynes, 
676 to 720; Caherconlish, 305 to 
342; Pallaskenry, 336 to 367; 
Patrickswell, 214 to 332; Mungret, 
169 to 204; Askeaton, 666 to 718. 
In some of these cases the cause 
was proximity to the city, but it 
was also due to local industry— 
the cement factory as far as Mun- 
gret and Patrickswell were con- 
cerned, and Southern Chemicals, 
Ltd., Askeaton. 

If we turn to the smaller and 
more remote places we find a con- 
siderable decline. Between the 
1951-56 census Knockaderry de- 
creased from 102 to 85; Ardagh, 
156 to 146; Ballylanders, 299 to 
288; Shanagolden, 298 to 270. 

The population of the towns is 
either stationary or in slight de- 
cline. The position, then, is that 
there is a continuous drift away 
from the open countryside and 
from small villages to those places 
which provide the possibilities of 
employment. 

Can we do anything to stem 
this drift? The English survey by 
Saville considers two possibilities : 
increased agricultural prosperity; 
mereased village amenities. Saville 
is of the opinion that increased 
agricultural prosperity alone can- 
not provide a stoppage for rural 
depopulation. The effect of machi- 
nery and increasing labour costs 
tends to cut the number of farm 
labourers. 

What, then, of increased village 


amenities? This, too, according to 
Saville, did not constitute an 
adequate means of stemming the 
drift. In his opinion, it was no use 
in trying to provide adequate 
amenities in the case of every little 
rural hamlet. Rather should one 
endeavour to bring about concen- 
tration of population in the rural 
areas in such a way that an 
adequate range of social activities 
can be developed. 

A Dutch survey by Abma con- 
cludes: “Concentration of the 
population in larger villages should 
not be regretted. Instead of trying 
to stop it the authorities should 
ty to promote concentration of 
population by favouring larger 
villages. It seems safe to consider 
1,000 inhabitants as a minimum 
size for the village of the future.” 

What means are we trying to 
adopt to stem our rural depopula- 
tion? The National Farmers’ 
Association concentrates on in- 
creased production in agriculture. 
That is extremely important; par- 
ticularly is it necessary if we are 
to provide the capital for indus- 
trial development, but it is doubt- 
ful if it alone is sufficient to meet 
our needs. In the changing pattern 
of agriculture it is hard to see how 
more people can live on the land. 


The maintenance of even the 
existing numbers on the land is 
the policy of Muintir na Tire, and 
high among its methods for stem- 
ming drift is the provision of 
recreational and cultural facilities 
in every little village. 

Rural people the world over are 
less dependent on artificial recrea- 
tion (t.e., the cinema, etc.) than the 
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urban people. That is due to the 
fact that their work entails less 
nervous tension than that of the 
urban people, and as a result they 
spend a far greater proportion of 
their leisure time than urban 
people simply in relaxing and 
smoking, etc. 

The real need in our rural areas 
seems to be not for any specific 
amenities but for a_ general 
vigorous social life that goes with 
a sufficient number of people, par- 
ticularly young people. The mini- 
mum population of 1,000 in a 
village is mecessary before an 
adequate life can be possible. 


How many of our villages have 
such a population? Take again 
County Limerick, Out of fifty-one 
towns and villages in the county 
only four have a population of 
1,000 inhabitants or over; nine 
have between §00 and 1,000; nine- 
teen have between 200 and §00, 
and the other nineteen with less 
than 200, Many of them had even 
less than 100. 

The only proper approach seems 
to be to concentrate on the devel- 
opment of, say, six or so central 
towns in every county, each of 
which would provide the nucleus 
of population in its own area, pro- 
viding industrial employment for 
the many people within a radius of 


In the Rose Garden 


six or seven miles. Each town 
would be the mainspring and 
social centre of the rural area with 
a sufficient population to make the 
area as a whole viable. 

Such a system was recommen- 
ded in England in 1880 by the 
Society for Promoting Industrial 
Villages. A system was also 
recommended in 1942 by the 
Scott Committee, and we find 
examples of this in some parts of 
Northern Ireland, t.e., Lisbellaw, 
in County Fermanagh, and Brough- 
shane, in County Antrim, and each 
smal] industrial centre provided 
employment for numbers of people 
who live in the countryside round 
about. 

My proposal does not entail the 
disappearance of the villages at 
the expense of the towns. On the 
contrary, it is intended as the only 
means of ensuring the continued 
expansion of small villages. 

The system is called by sociolo- 
gists “ Rurbanisation,” and it is 
made possible by the availability 
of modern methods of transport 
(buses, motor cars, etc.), whereby 
workers can go to work daily to 
towns and return to their own 
villages in the evening. 

Rurbanisation preserves the 
rural villages’ side by side with 
the towns. 


Pmst Green Fiy: “ You want to go easy on the insecti- 
cide until you get used to it. Afterwards, it’s quite 


delicious between two bites of roseleaf.” 


—Dublin Opinion. 


WHEN it comes to a crisis men use adjectives, women use 


a lipstick. 


—Dan BEnnetr. 





Beneath a lot of the codology there is a 
passionate love for the underdog 


DUBLIN'S OWN BRENDAN BEHAN 


SHEILA GREENE 


RENDAN BEHAN was born in 

Dublin in 1923 under the 

shadow of Mountjoy Brewery, 
but when I first met him he had 
moved to Mountjoy Gaol. There 
he was, very young, slim, with a 
slight stutter and an endearing 
habit of ing nicotine-stained 
fingers disease unruly brown 
hair. He was facing a fourteen- 
year sentence. 

We met because my brother, a 
musician, has a way of taking 
walks along the sea coast in search 
of inspiration. Having got some 
and jotted a few bars down in his 
notebook he felt in need of a pint. 
Brendan, equally exhausted b> a 
day’s house painting and a recent 
spell in Borstal, felt the same need. 
They converged upon Crowe’s of 
Ballsbridge. 

Brendan was proud of the fact 
that his uncle was that grand old 
republican, Peadar Kearney, who 
wrote the words of our National 
Anthem, The Soldier’s Song, and 
some of our favourite ballads— 
The Three-Coloured Ribbon and 
many more, Kearney’s republican 
ideas and his actions were the 
motive force of Brendan’s youth. 

Young Behan went to school at 
St. Canice’s, but the good 
Brothers must have had a tough 
time: at the age of twelve he had 





IRISH HUMORISTS—This is the 
first of a new series. 











joined the I,R.A, and was training 
for the campaign shortly to be con- 
ducted in Britain. A year later he 
was writing patriotic poems for 
Republican papers in Britain and 
helping to place gelignite in letter- 
boxes. He was caught and got two 
years in Borstal. 

This experience taught him two 
things: his trade, house-painting; 
and the difference between the 
English and Irish temperaments. 
During air-raids the Irish boys 
would be down on their knees say- 
ing the Rosary, while the British 
boys stood up and roared defiantly, 
Roll out the Barrel. 

One of his nicest stories from 
those days is the time he was being 
brought to trial in the same Black 
Maria as a man accused of murder. 
This quiet little character sat with 
his head in his hands and said 
nothing. Brendan found the silence 
oppressive, so with exquisite cour- 
tesy he asked: 

“Who was the deceased con- 
cerned in your case?” 

“ My wife,” said the quiet little 
man. “Somebody battered her 
head in with an axe.” 
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The rest was silence, but a 
month later the poor fellow was 
well and truly hanged. 

Well, the day my brother met 
Brendan the latter had decided 
that violence, for him, was a thing 
of the past, He was determined to 
be a writer, and shortly afterwards 
he produced a play, several stories 
and some excellent translations of 
Irish poetry into English and Eng- 
lish into Irish. We were most im- 
pressed and promised to show them 
to editors and others who might 
help him. The three of us were to 
meet as soon as any progress had 
been made. 

But before I had the chance to 
meet Brendan he was in trouble 
again. Just before the annual 
march to the grave of Wolfe Tone, 
at Bodenstown, he had run into 
some of his R.A. pals. They were 
going to Bodenstown: would he 
come too for old time’s sake? Cer- 
tainly—nothing would keep him 
away. Unfortunately, “The Broy 
Harriers,” as the Special Branch 
of the Garda Siochana were then 
dubbed, decided to break up the 
march. The lad next to Brendan 
pulled a gun: Brendan grabbed it: 
the gun went off and shot a police- 
man in the wrist. Having gone so 
far Brendan went the whole way: 
he would not recognise the Court 
and was sentenced to fourteen 
years. However, he got off with 
six, 

When he came out he took up 
house-painting again. You could 
often see him on top of a high 
ladder spitting down on the people 
he didn’t like and shouting ribald 
remarks to the people he did. But 
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he was writing too, and writing 
well. 

The play that made him famous, 
The Quare Fellow, was first pro- 
duced in England at the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, later in Dublin 
by that progressive unit The Pike 
Theatre. Finally it achieved the 
accolade by being admitted through 
the sacred portals of the Abbey 
Theatre. 

He has sold film rights, broad- 
cast from the B.B.C., had his pro- 
file written for The Irish Times 
and appeared on British television, 
where he created something of a 
furore among the polite types whe 
don’t curse or swear or drink malt. 
As I write he is just home from a 
trip to Spain from where he wrote 
an hilariously funny series for a 
Sunday newspaper. 

I'd like to give you a short ex- 
tract from The Quare Fellow. The 
hangman, a most happy character, 
is trying to cheer up the warders 
on duty for next morning’s hang- 
ing. He is a publican when there 
are mo executions on _ hand. 
Jenkinson is his English assistant. 


HANGMAN: You're a right cut, 
aren’t you, making out there’s no- 
body but Irish coming into my 
pub? I’ve never wanted for 
friends. Do you know why? Be- 
cause I'd go a ’undred miles to do 
a man a good turn. I’ve always 
done ,my duty. 

JENKINSON: And so have I. 

HANGMAN: Do you remember 
the time I got out from a sick bed 
to ‘ang a soldier at Strangeways 
when I thought you and Christmas 
’adn’t ’ad enough experience? 

(Then the hangman makes 
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Jenkinson sing a nice hymn which 
he had composed while the hang- 
man goes on with his calculations.) 

JENKINSON (singing): 

My brother, sit and think 
While some time is left to 
thee ... 

HANGMAN: Take a fourteen- 
stone man as a basis and giving 
him a drop of eight foot... 

JENKINSON: 

Though thou hast grieved 
God sore, 
The arms of mercy still are 

HANGMAN: Now he’s only 
twelve stone, so he should have 
eight foot eight, but he’s got a 
thick neck on him, so Pd better 
give him another couple of inches. 
Yes, eight foot ten. 

His is the type of Irish humour 
which can laugh at funerals and 
cry at weddings or christenings. 
Above all it is Dublin humour in 
the firm tradition of Joyce and 
O’Casey. You either get it or you 
don’t. 


Pity the Grocer! 
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Brendan nowadays is not the 
diffident boy I knew in the ‘forties. 
His language is lurid, He has put 
on weight. Even in the coldest 
weather he wears an open-necked 
shirt showing vast expanses of 
hairy chest: quite a few people 


horse to put it on. He 


Mss. Motoney sent the following note to her grocer: 
“ Dear Sir,—I would like you to send me a packet of 
pepper. I may also require some mustard and sauce. | will 


go to the kitchen and verify. . 
“TI have searched and found 


" that we have both mustard 


and sauce. I also found that we still have some pepper, so 
that will also not be required. I am, yours truly, Mrs. 


Moloney.” 


][F you want to say something pleasant to someone, write it. 
If you want to write something unpleasant to someone, 
say it. 
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Green-kilted Sir Shane Lesiie is related 
to Charles Stewart Parnell and Sir 
Winston Churchill 





Proud of his 
Red Indian 
Blood 


ERE WAS NO DIFFICULTY IN 

locating Sir Shane Leslie, the 
writer and critic, in the lobby of 
the Huntington Sheraton Hotel, 
Pasadena, California. He was the 
only person wearing a solid green 
kilt. 

Speaking in a rich Eton accent, 
he explained: “The kilt is warm 
in winter and cool in summer. It 
is good for hiking, shooting and 
dancing.” 

Sir Shane and his first cousin, Sir 
Winston Churchill, were boys to- 
gether. Sir Shane was named John 
Randolph after Sir Winston’s father. 
As cousins and friends they have 
remained close through the years. 

At Cambridge, Sir Shane became 
interested in the Oxford Movement 
and the Irish literary renaissance. 
Both interests jelled. In 1908, he 
entered the Catholic Church. The 
kilt and his writings bear witness 
to the other. 

Besides his kinship to Churchill, 
he is also related to the great Irish 
patriot, Charles Parnell. His own 
roots, he said, have been in Ireland 
(County Monaghan) 300 years. 

To further complicate his genea- 


logy, Sir Shane claims six genera- 
tions of American ancestry on his 
mother’s side (she was a Jerome 
from Madison Square, New York) 
and some on his father’s side. But 
Sir Shane boasted most of his 
Iroquois Indian blood. 

“We're very proud of that—it’s 
given us something tough. Win- 
ston’s mother was very dark. I have 
a brother who, if you put an Indian 
bonnet on him, you couldn’t tell 
from an Indian.” 

Despite high, taut cheeks and 
thin, aquiline nose, Sir Shane bears 
little resemblance to an Indian. 

—The Tidings (Los Angeles). 


The Satellite Waltz 
‘Tak asour THE PORTUGUESE 
washerwoman and her scrub- 
time ditty! She’s in the shade, com- 
pared with Cork-born charwoman 
Mrs. Katherina Geaney-Williams. 
Thirty-two-years-old Katherina 
can rattle off a lyric or ballad in less 
time than it takes to polish the 
staircase of the Andrew Street 
(Dublin) office where she works. 
And it’s really good stuff. At 
least the Yanks and the Germans 
think so. The U.S. Navy brass are 
most grateful to Katherina for a 
march she composed in honour of 
Commodore John Barry. And a 
German publishing firm has offered 
everything but stardust for her 
latest work, The Satellite Waltz. 
It is a dreamy sputniky affair , 
specially intended for light-headed | 
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sweethearts who want to swirl in 
clenched bliss among America’s fly- 
ing grapefruits. 

But all of Katherina’s works have 
not this “other-world” air about 
them. She has composed scores of 
beautiful Irish ballads on themes 
that range from her native Carrig- 
navar (Co. Cork) village to hurling 
idol, Christy Ring. 

Many of them have been played 
over Radio Eireann and some are 
with Dublin publishers. 

All were thought up while she 
scrubbed floors and polished furni- 
ture, Katherina told me, while she 
mopped the staircase: “I always 
carry a pencil and a bit of paper in 
my apron pocket, and when I think 
of a good line I scribble it down. I 
wrote one of my best ballads while 
I was cleaning a fireplace.” 

The work she likes best—marches, 
for the firemen and the lifeboatmen. 

Apart from turning out songs and 
marches, this charwoman composer 
from County Cork has mastered 
four musical instruments, including 
the pipes. 

—The People. 


She’s a Strolling Player .. . 
F.LizaseTH LULING IS AN ACTRESS. 

But her stage is only a portable 
theatre in the wild hills of Ireland. 
Her audience are villagers who walk 
miles through rain and bog to watch 
her perform. Often her best lines 
are ruined by cattle lowing in the 
next field, 

Once Elizabeth wanted to be a 
great actress. Now she says: “If I 
were, what a lot I-should miss.” 

For Elizabeth is a travelling 
player carrying on the tradition of 
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wandering from village to village, 
fitting up a stage in theatres or halls 
and giving a show which might 
range in one evening from melo- 
drama to comedy or farce. 

But between learning lines and 
acting Elizabeth has to look after 
her husband, Paddy, who also acts 
in the company, and fourteen- 
month-old baby, Miranda. 

“ Since our only home is a cara- 
van which takes us from show to 
show, it’s not always easy. Some- 
times when I’m on stage I find my- 
self wondering whether the baby 
is all right, though she’s usually fast 
asleep in the caravan. Or what to 
get for supper!” 

Every night for three hours Eliza- 
beth has to sing, recite or play a 
part. “ That’s the nearest I get to 
reaching the dizzy heights of suc- 
cess,” she says, “but I have no 
regrets at all.” 

—SyLviA MorTon in Woman. 


Mitre and Glove 
YOU KNOW THAT THE FIGHTING 
Archbishop of Liverpool, Most 
Rev. Dr. J. C. Heenan, is a collateral 
descendant of a famous prize- 
fighter, and intensely proud of the 
fact? 

The pugilist was Irish-born John 
Carmel Heenan (the Archbishop 
bears the same Christian names). 
His most memorable fight was that 
with the Englishman, Tom Sayers, 
staged in the United States in 1860. 

The bout ended indecisively, for 
when Heenan was almost blinded 
and Sayers was helpless from the 
punishment he had taken (includ- 
ing a broken right arm), the betting 
men broke into the ring. 
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The Archbishop stoutly main- 
tains that these toughs swindled his 
doughty forebear by their calcu- 
lated action. 

—Irish Catholic. 


On Again, Off Again! 

NOEL PURCELL, THAT TALL, LANKY 
uncrowned king of Dublin, bh»; 

been cast as the priest, Fsth:: 

James, in the new Rank com. ' 

Rockets Galore. 

And that means—once again—off 
with his beard. For a priest does not 
wear a beard. Noel, of course, does. 
It is a fine, spreading, flourishing 
affair that gives him that something 
the others have not got. 

The fact that it had to come off 
before the film unit started shoot- 
ing on the Isle of Barra in the 
Outer Hebrides did not worry Noel. 
That beard of his has come off be- 
fore, and has risen on the founda- 
tions of its former self a finer and 
nobler thing. 

When he got a leading réle in 
The Seekers, he had to shave off 
all his hair. He grew it—beard in- 
cluded—again. Then he was cast as 
a priest in Jacqueline. Off came 
the beard. It reappeared to flaunt 
its glory to the world. Until Noel 
played a dustman in Rooney. A 
dustman does not have a beard. It 
is unhygienic. Exit the beard, Un- 
deterred, Noel grew it once more 
directly Rooney had finished. And 
now Noel is a priest again. And 
so 


What about his Irish accent? 
“It is very similar to the accent 
of the folk on Barra Island,” said 


producer Basil Dearden. “ Noel 
Purcell’s part as the priest is one of 
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THINKS OF NOTHING ELSE 
CHILD actress Jacqueline Ryan, 

aged fourteen, thrills Dublin 
theatre audiences with her 
versatile acting. 

Jacqueline is a genius. Within 
a couple of years or so she will 
be hitting the headlines as a 
star actress. A few years ago she 
appeared in the George Brown 
film, “ bngeeien ", and then dis- 
appeared from the public eye. 

But Jacqueline is working very 
hard to reach the top. Everyone 
who has seen her says she will 
have a great future. 

Jacqueline has a very busy life. 
So busy that she often refuses to 
go out playing with other girls 
of her own age. She runs her 
own radio show. Does model- 
ling, attends to her school work, 
and appears on the stage daily. 

“She certainly gets through a 
lot,” said her mother, actress- 
producer Phyllis Ryan, as she 
watched Jacqueline rehearsing. 
“| did not want her to go on 
the stage. But | could not do 
anything to stop her. She thinks 
of nothing else and I'm sure she 
would be broken-hearted if | 
suggested a different career. She 
enjoys it, and that matters a 
lot.” 

—Sunday Dispatch. 


CWO OUT WOW OnnnnnOns 


the most important in the picture. 
The priest leads the island’s revolt 
against the people from the main- 
land, and Noel is ideal for the 
part.” 

Noel has been making films for 
twenty-three years, but his show- 
business career started in 1912 when 
he became call-boy at Dublin’s 
Gaiety Theatre. He will play oppo- 
site Jeannie Carson, America’s fav- 
ourite sweetheart. 
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Cleanest and Cheapest 
™ & BRIGADIER,” ORGANISING 

genius behind Irish racing, is 
popular sixty-four-year-old Eddie 
Boylan. 

His official title is Keeper of the 
Match Book and Registrar of the 
Irish National Hunt Steeplechase 
Committee. Brigadier Boylan and 
his staff in Merrion Square, Dublin, 
maintain an almost hour-to-hour 
contact with the Irish racing frater- 
nity. This is necessary to secure 
the latest information on entries 
for races, scratchings, registration 
of ownership of racehorses, and all 
the other complicated matters that 
must be carried out instantly to 
keep racing on an even keel. 

What does Brigadier Boylan think 
of Irish racing? 

“It is the cheapest in the world,” 
said the Brigadier, “and what most 
people don’t seem to realise is that 
it is the cleanest.” 

As a paid official of the Turf 
Club, he is not permitted to own a 
racehorse himself, although he is 
one of the greatest authorities in 
the country on bloodstock. The 
same rules apply to members of his 
staff. 

“The reason is,” he explained, 
“that if I ever won the public 
might think I had fiddled it. People 
are not very charitable in that way.” 

The Brigadier’s family have been 


connected with racing and blood- 
stock for at least 200 years. 


—Sunday Dispatch. 


Tenor Bells, Bass Bells 


N DUBLIN’S OLDEST BELL FACTORY, 

founded over 150 years ago in 
James’s Street, expert Benny Owens 
recently celebrated his twenty-five 
years of bell-moulding by pouring 
molten metal into moulds for a 
1o-cwt. bell for Donagh Church, 
Co. Fermanagh, and a 6-cwt. bell 
for St. Joseph’s House, Sandgate, 
New South Wales. 

Face etched scarlet in the fur- 
nace glow, Benny scratched his grey 
head when asked how many bells 
he had moulded in the factory in 
the quarter century. “Hundreds and 
hundreds,” he replied with a smile. 
“Big bells and little bells, tenor 
bells and bass bells. My family of 
bells are to be found all over the 
world. I learned my craft as a 
youngster under the late Matthew 
O’Byrne, and the factory still bears 
his name. Nowadays we also make 
fire bells, ships’ bells and fog bells, 
but church bells are my favourites.” 

Among the noteworthy bells 
struck in the James’s Street factory 
was the Pro-Cathedral bell which 
rings the Angelus heard on Radio 
Eireann each evening. 

—Evening Press. 


A BIOLocIsT claims to have discovered a substitute for 
human blood. 
Does he imagine the Income-tax boys will be fobbed off 
with that ? 


S credit squeeze is making it nearly as hard to get into 


debt as to get out of it. 





The cause? Blame the spread of “ the electric” 
to the countryside. ... But they can well afford to 
bide their time 


The Leprechauns are 


Going! 


ANNE O’NEILL-BARNA 


VERY day now, as “the elec- 
tric ”"—lights and power— 
reaches more and more homes 
in remote districts of Ireland, the 
fairy folk retreat. In the past ten 
years all the towns and villages and 
three-fourths of the country parts 
have been wired up, and in three 
more years the entire populated 
area, rural as well as urban, will 
have been done. 
So fewer and fewer ghostly 
wraiths are haunting the roads and 


boreens; witches no longer turn 
into hares, nor do wee people troop 
at midnight, for the lights in win- 
dows and farmyards dispel them. 

The fellow who used to lose his 
way home from the pub, bewitched 
by fairy music, is bewitched no 
more, because street lamps see him 
safely to his door. 

The pooka, that nightmare 
horned horse that used to leave its 
riders bruised and battered in the 
morning, has left the country. The 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine 
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jack-o’-lantern, frequenter of bogs, 
is being driven rapidly to the sea 
in advance of turf-cutting machines. 
The banshee was last reported 
somewhere in America! 

But none of them is more put 
out than the leprechauns, who once 
regarded country cottages as their 
stronghold; and now cottages are 
flooded with light and with noise 
from the radio—enough to make 
even fairies neurotic. 

The typical leprechaun is a 
wrinkled old shoemaker with 
twinkling eyes. He is actually far 
older than he looks—an ancient 
being, descended from the shoe- 
maker gods who came with the 
Celts from France and Spain. 
These artisans were aspects of the 
sun god; the Irish divinity Lug of 
the Long Hand was one of them. 


“Lug” and “leprechaun” come 


from the same root and mean the 
same thing: “little person.” 

Once deities, they grew domestic 
through the centuries, for they 
attached themselves to the Irish 
families of the old stock, goi 
down with them from e to 
cabin. In the cottages the lepre- 
chauns had their heyday. 

The Irish cottage, even fifty 
years ago, was the peasant cot of 
European fairy tales, filled with 
household spirits and mischievous 
elves. The fire was the centre of 
life. Outside, a house would be 
white-washed, thatched, stark and 
bare against ‘wind and rain, but, 
inside, the broad hearth provided 

warm chimney seats and a warm 
csttie- bed, and the fire itself was 
furnace, water-heater, curer of 
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Family and friends and the pas- 
sing stranger would gather close, 
for darkness cut off all but a few 
feet around the flames. Snug in 
warmth and fellowship, they wel- 
comed tales that were merry and 
songs that were sad, and bleak 
winter evenings would be made 

lorious with stories of Finn and 
warrior band or of the King 
of Ireland’s Son. 

The leprechaun was a familiar 
figure to everyone gathered about 
the fire, a “wee deeny dawny bit 
of an old man” perhaps two feet 
tall, dressed in a red or green 
jacket with two rows of seven 
buttons, red breeches buckled at 
the knee and a cocked hat on the 
point of which he sometimes spun 
like a top. 

By day he wore a leather apron 
and sat on a three-legged stool, 
hammering away at his shoemak- 
ing. Often, just the sound of his 
hammering was heard on a warm 
summer evening, coming over a 
hawthorn ditch or across a green 
field. 

But by night? As long as the 
farm wife put out his bit of supper 
for him, all was well. But the meal 
must be open-handed and specially 
prepared for him; no left-overs 
would do. For if he was angered 
he would ride the sheep and the 
shepherd’s dogs all night long, until 
they were aud and covered 
with mud; he would make the pot 
boil over and put out the fire, or 
he wouldn’t let the pot boil at all, 
or he would steal the bacon flitch, 
or empty the potato kish, or turn 
the baby on to the floor or throw 
the furniture about. 
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Under cover of dark he would 
drink up the milk, spoil the butter, 
change the wine into sea water, set 
the thatch on fire and laugh his 
eerie, thin treble as the people of 
the house rushed to put it out. 

Around the cabin ‘hearth they 
would tell how Paddy Flynn 
once stumbled on a leprechaun. 
Wouldn’t he now, without trying, 
while those who try to find one 
never do, not even if they search 
on May Day when leprechauns are 
abroad, not even if they look under 
fairy hedges and thorn trees. 


Paddy found him under an ash 
tree, and on each branch was hang- 
ing a pair of fairy shoes, but the 
little shoemaker was fast asleep. 
Leprechauns have the secret of 
making beer from heather, and 
this one had a tiny brown jug by 
his side. 

“Wake up!” cried Paddy, not 
taking his eyes off him, for he knew 
well that was the only way to keep 
a leprechaun in his power. “ Where 
is your treasure?” 

“Look behind you!” 

“You won’t fool me that way. 
Where is the pot of gold?” 

“ll show you.” And the lepre- 
chaun led Paddy to a bog field and 

inted out the spot. “ Ye wouldn’t 
08 a spade now, would ye?” 

“T haven’t,” said Paddy, “but 
I'll fix that.” And he took his stick 
and his cap and he planted them 
on the place. “ Ye can go now,” he 
said, and the elf skipped away, 
laughing wickedly. 

Back comes Paddy with the 
spade, and what does he find but 
the whole field covered with sticks 
and caps just like his, He dug and 


he dug, and then he gave up, and 
devil the leprechaun he ever saw 
again. And, sure, the very same 
night, wasn’t the wine put into the 
churn and the buttermilk into the 
barrel? 

And there was a woman, one 
time, in Leitrim who was going to 
market with a heavy basket of eggs, 
when she spied a leprechaun sitting 
under the hedge, mending a pair of 
shoes. Quick with her, and she 
gripped him by the neck. “ Show 
me the treasure!” 

“Ah, what a fine woman you 
are!” replied the leprechaun, “ It’s 
many a mile I’ve travelled and I 
never saw your skin on anyone.” 

“Go on out of that,” said she. 
Still, she was pleased. 

“TI can’t walk as fast as you, 
ma’am,” he said. “ Could I ever sit 
on the handle of your basket till 
I show you where the treasure is?” 

“Up with you,” says she, and 
he sat on the basket. He was watch- 
ing for a chance to escape, but she 
kept a hold of his ear. And all the 
while he was flattering her, telling 
her what a grand, handsome 
woman she was, that he never saw 
the like of. 

Suddenly he put his hands in 
the basket and started to throw out 
the eggs. “ Stop it,” she cried, “ or 
I'll skelp you!” But no matter how 
hard she hit him or what she said, 
he kept on bailing out eggs. 

“Sure, it’s helping you I am,” 
he cried. “ Whenever I break an 
egg on the earth, a plump chicken 
leps out, full-grown.” 

“ Quit ravin’,” says she. 

“Do you doubt me? Just look at 
the chickens following us now!” 
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She turned her head, aad with 
that the leprechaun slipped out of 
her grasp and in one spring was 
into the hedge and away. 

“Yon wee one fooled me alto- 
gether,” sighed she, “and all my 
lovely eggs are destroyed! But I’m 
the finest woman he’s ever seen, 
and that same is a good thing to 
know.” 

But these doings were fifty years 
ago. Now it’s devil the leprechaun 
anyone sees, for. the little old men 
are going. It’s true that a Dublin 
photographer has a picture of one, 
but he has had it for many years. 
It’s true that a leprechaun’s shoe 
was found in the Phoenix Park not 
long ago, and that their tiny pipes 
are often turned up when fields are 
ploughed, the bowl no bigger than 
the rubber on a pencil and the stem 
long and thin in proportion. But 
that’s as close to them as one gets. 
The fact is, they are leaving. 

The usual causes of emigration 
do not seem to apply to them; 
they are not “vanishing ”, for in- 
stance, like the rest of the Irish, 
because of a low marriage rate. 
After all, there never was a lepre- 
chaun baby; they are bachelors, 
and marriage was never in it for 
them. 

Unemployment? Factories clos- 
ing down? No, the leprechaun is 
his own master. Lack of social life? 
No; as long as he has his jug and 
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his pipe, the leprechaun is content 
to be solitary. The reason is indeed 
“ the electric”, which has changed 
his whole milieu. 
What can the poor leprechaua 
make of the Irish kitchen now? It 
has lights and power plugs; radio 
and TV sets are on the dresser; 
water is pumped in; the road out- 
side is well lit; electric radiators 
heat the room; the pot is on an 
electric stove; the cows are milked 
by machine and the milk is 
pasteurised; bacon is electrically 
cured; butter comes from the co- 
Operative creamery; the roof is 
fireproof; poteen is illegal, and to 
add insult to injury the modern 
housewife keeps all the meat in the 
frig. It’s a soul-destroying thing 
to be bested by electricity. No son 
of a sun god is going to stay and 
take it. So off they are going, not 
to Glasgow or Liverpool, not to 
Boston or Toronto, but under- 
ground. They own the fairy gold, 
and deep beneath the mountains 
and rivers of Ireland, d in un- 
explored caverns and forgotten 
mines, they are biding their time. 
Their leader, they say, is called 
the Yellow King; a letter can be 
sent to him by placing it under 
a stone in a running stream. Some 
day they will reappear, when the 
word comes that the warm hearth 
and the generous hand and the 
decent old times have returned. 


ALL of us are going to do better tomorrow—and we would, 
too, if only we started today. 


“| ’veE sacrificed everything I had in order that you could 
study medicine,” the irate father told his son, “ and 
now you are a doctor you tell me I have to give up smoking.” 
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Is it “lights out” for courtship 
on paper? 


Lost Art 
of the 
Love Letter 


MARJORIE PROOPS 


coll lo] Tinh 


URSE the telephone. It’s the 
instrument that has spoiled 
one of the most romantic 
the love 


aspects of courtship: 


letter. 

Only yesterday an old admirer 
rang, presumably to tell me he is 
still devoted in spite of the fact 
that I belong to another. The con- 
versation went like this: 

Him: “ That you, Marje? Gotta 
moment to talk?” 

Me: “Yes, but make it snappy.” 

“ Howya keeping?” 

“ OK, thanks. You?” 

“Fine. Haven’t seen you for a 
while. Lunch one day?” 

“ Sure.” 

“'How’s the old man?” 

“ Fine, thanks.” 

“You shoulda chosen me, Marje. 
Best man won.” 

«“ Yes.” 

“Well. Still love you, old girl. 
Must dash. Be seeing you.” 


“Thanks for calling. Bye for 
now.” 

“ Regards to the old man. Keep- 
ing well yourself these days? No 
rheumatism yet? Ha, ha!” 

“No” (coldly). “I am still 
fairly young and healthy.” 

“That’s the stuff. Health and 
strength—that’s all you need. 
Cheerio, then, old girl.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

[End of conversation.]} 


This geezer has declared his un- 
dying passion with this kind of 
fervour for some time now. Even 
if I wasn’t an ever-loving spouse I 
doubt if I would quiver with ex- 
citement at this kind of dialogue. 

But what other kind of dialogue 
could you expect on the telephone? 

Could a man say: “ Hello, is 
that my own true beloved, the 
light of my life, my adorable one, 
my dream of delight, my treasure, 
my flower?” Ten to one, he’d be 
told he’d got a wrong number. 

How much easier it was to carry 
on a courtship in the good old 
days when we had to rely on the 
power of the pen to convey our 
feelings! 

And in those far-off happy days, 
people really could write love 
letters. , 

There may still be a few poetic 
lovers around and about, but from 
what I hear they are not exactly 
passionate and poetic. 

Sample, sent to me by a teenage 
girl friend : 

“Dear Glad, How are you? 
Hope you're well. I’ve got a bad 
cold. Thanks for photo. See you’ve 
changed your hair-style. I showed 
it to the boys. They said what a 


Condensed from Sunday Review (Copyright, Mirror Features) 
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peach! I think it makes you look 
rather old. I went to the flicks last 
night with some of the boys. Good 
film—Méarilyn Monroe was smash- 
ing. What a shape! No other news. 
Hope you still love me. Must say 
I miss you a lot. Be nice when we 
get married, won’t it? So long for 
now. Write soon. Love. George. 
P.S. (in very small writing) I love 
you. xxx.” 

Would a girl want to tie that up 
in pink ribbon and put it under 
her pillow? That grudging, luke- 
warm expression of love? 


How Many Speak It? 


(CHINESE (in its various forms) is the mother-tongue of 


650,000,000 people. 


Mrs. Francis Brett-Young, widow 
of the famous author, advises 
courting couples never to burn 
their love letters. She said: “You 
never know if one of you will 
become famous.” 

The widow is writing her late 
husband’s life story, and the love 
letters he sent her during their 
courting years are, she says, in- 
valuable now. 

How will your love letters read 
fifty years from now? Will some- 
one reading them sigh with delight 
at their fantasy and beauty? “ 


Next comes English, with 250,000,000, though there are 
an extra 600,000,000 who have English as a 
language. English is, indeed, the language used most often 
and in most parts of the world, and has become practically 


indispensable for a missionary, one of whom wrote: 


“ Know- 


English might well take rank with good health and a 


brilliant intellect as a missi 


* sacramental ’. One saintly 


missionary who speaks English is worth two ‘without this 


language.” 


Russian and Spanish are each used by 200,000,000 of the 
world’s population; Portuguese, Japanese and Arabic by 
100,000,000, and German by 90,000,000. 

French, the mother-tongue of 60,000,000, is the secondary 
language of another 600,000,000 in various parts of the 


world. 


Silver Collection 


—The Universe. 


“ How do you account for having all these silver things in 


your pockets ?” 


“ Well, you see, officer, we’ve no sideboard at home.” 





Will meteorites help to solve the re-entry problem? 


Hardware from 


Outer Space 


One of these fallen metal 
monsters has left a mile-wide 
crater. Another has killed 
human beings—in Ireland, 


RUNAIDHE 


T a recent meeting of the Astro 
A cus we were fortunate to 
have present Dr. W——, an 
authority on everything that per- 
tains to outer space. of our 
members brought up the subject 
of meteorites. 

Is a meteorite simply a small 
meteor? he asked Dr. W. y 

No, replied the doctor, the dis- 
tinction is not in size. A meteor, 
just visible as a “shooting star” 

thaps forty miles away, may be 
ittle bigger than a grain of sand— 
magnified by its bright speed. A 
meteor that breaks through the 
atmosphere barrier and reaches 
earth is called a meteorite. 

Meteors and meteorites may be 
any size? 

Yes, from tiny to vast. Records 
tell of fireballs which looked bigger 
and brighter than the moon. One 
such left behind it a luminous trail 
of smoke and dust that remained 
for over an hour. 

Has an outsize meteor ever hit 
the earth? 

That question is of special in- 
terest today, and the answer is, 
yes. For a billion years meteors 
of all sizes have solved the re- 
entry problem—literally millions 
of them every day cutting into the 
earth’s deep atmospheric skin 


without being burnt up, to arrive 
as meteorites. 

According to one _ source, 
meteorites have never killed human 
beings. But it is on record that a 
meteorite killed two persons near 
Birr, Offaly, last century. 

A Chinese record of 616 B.C. 
tells of a meteorite that killed ten 
men. Plutarch tells of “a great 
stone, as large as a wagon”: it 
landed 467 B.c. 

But one of the largest must have 
been the metal monster that has 
left a mile-wide crater in Arizona. 
Judging by the thousands of bits 
lying around—some weighing up to 
half a ton—it is estimated that 
the Arizona meteorite was a mil- 
lion-ton missile. It landed, but was 
shattered by the shock. 

What is the speed of a meteorite? 

It may come in at 30,000 m.p.h. 
If it should happen to come against 
the rotating motion of the earth, 
you get a total rate of over 160,000 
m.p.h., which is ten times that of 
any man-made rocket. 

Is it true that meteorites have 
become new objects of research ? 

Very much so, indeed. They 
have been studied for many years 
by specialists. Now that the first 
steps are being taken towards space 
travel, these objects have become 
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of intense interest to rocketry en- 
gineers. In U.S.A. both the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Air 
Force are now giving high priority 
to their study. 

What do scientists hope to learn? 

A new lesson in metallurgy, for 
one thing. Although many of the 
meteors which come to earth are 
of stone, many more are of iron. 
The metal type have a special in- 
terest because they may point the 
way to safe re-entry of our atmo- 
sphere for future space-travellers. 

What makes a meteorite a shining 
“ shooting star” ? 

When one of them hits our atmo- 
sphere it meets with a sudden, 
staggering resistance. Displaced 
air-molecules form a cushion 
through which it seeks to burst; 
and burning with terrific motion- 
energy the cap of hot air, flowing 
along its body, causes the meteor 
to liquefy, then vaporise. 

Grounded meteorites almost 
always have a glossy, black skin. 
But specialists point out that 


thermal penetration from the sur- 
face of metallic specimens is 


astonishingly shallow. Average 
depth of heat-bite is only a quarter 
of an inch. 

But isn’t iron @ good thermal 
conductor? 

Undoubtedly. Which is one 
reason for this probe. A meteorite 
is made up of about go per cent. 
iron, with 6 to 9 per cent. nickel. 
“ As an example of the re- 
lationships in — steels,” one 

expert says, “ it any- 
cheng produced by man. i 

Are the new enquines hkely to 

bring practical results? 
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THE U.S. National Museum 
houses one of the world’s 
finest collection of meteorites. 
In a musty wing of the Natural 
History building, these massive 
lumps, of stone and iron rest in 
peace on a cold, marble floor. 

If you examine them close up, 
you'll notice that the “ stonies ” 
have deep ripples and crevices 
all over their surface. The 

“irons” are oddly shaped, 
severely pock-marked. Here and 
there, a hole occurs. Some have 
burned clear through. 

Stone or iron, these are re- 
markable objects. Nobody is 
sure of their origin. What is 
known: some of their outer 
markings were caused by the 
brief trip through the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

—Power Notes. 
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Well, scientists at Battelle 
Memorial Institute at Columbus, 
Ohio, have just finished cutting 
through a large meteorite. The job 
took several months of automatic 
sawing, the object of which was to 
get a sectional view. 

What information would that 
yield? 

A peculiar thing about meteorites 
is that mearly all of them show a 
characteristic pattern—known as 
the Widmanstatten Figure. This 
is a basket-work effect covering the 
entire cross-section, made up of 
alternating grains, respectively rich 
and poor in. nickel. 

Does the Widmanstatten pattern 


fh se a apd 
shows the same orientation through- 
out am entire cross-section. This 
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formation could happen only inside 
a single crystal of gamma iron. 
Now, a meteorite as big as a 
man, or bigger, and maybe a ton 
weight, would be small compared 
with the grain of gamma iron from 
which it came. So we have to visu- 
alise gamma iron grains which, 
compared with those of man- 
melted iron, would be gigantic. 
But isn’t metallurgy on a cosmic 
scale, far beyond man’s reach? 
Well, the modern scientist works 
on the principle that when we fully 
understand a thing, however fan- 
tastic the barriers of prejudice 
make it seem, a new achievement 
has come within arm’s reach. A 
point which may well repay re- 
search is the very slow cooling rate 
from liquid heat to cold solidity, 
which a meteorite must undergo. 
May it not be that what reaches 


earth, does so because the original 
object was too enormous to dis- 
integrate fully? 

Well, in outer space there should 
be no resistance-friction. The only 
barrier would be earth’s atmo- 
sphere, and authorities (such as 
Edward P. Henderson of the U.S. 
National Museum) believe that a 
meteorite loses little of its original 
mass in coming through. This can 
be gauged by examination of the 
skin of grounded specimens. 

A meteorite has these uncom- 
mon characteristics: although 
metallic meteorites are extremely 
dense, they are malleable—yet 
strongly magnetic. Every other 

tic mineral on earth is 
brittle. So we may be rewarded for 
a close—and respectful—investi- 
gation of these objects from outer 
space. 


Ten Sins Against Citizenship 
[™DIFFERENCE: “fm not interested in politics.” 
Laziness: “I’m too busy.” 


COWARDICE : 


“I don’t want my character assailed.” 


Greep: “ I’m doing OK as things are.” 


PREJUDICE : 
kind.” 

FALsE Prive: “Im 

CYNICISM: 


HaPLEss: 
INELIGIBLE : 


“Ti vote for him because he’s one of our 
net going to get mixed up in dirty 
“ My one vote won’t make any difference.” 


“ Pressure groups run the show.” 
“ I didn’t register.” 


Way Bortuer? “ Politicians are all alike.” 
—ARCHBISHOP RICHARD J. CUSHING (Boston). 


Something Rotten . 


ACCORDING fo one music critic, the way to write a modern 
song-hit is to take something that has been written by the 


masters and decompose tt. 


—T. A. Laney, C.S.C. 





The son of one of the famous “ Abbey” Fay 
Brothers looks back in a negative sort of way 


My Life Before Me 


GERARD FAY 


HEY say that when a man is 

drowning his whole life flashes 

across his mind like a film. I 
once fell into the Great Bitter Lake 
near Fayid and the only thing that 
flashed across my mind was a 
tangle of sails and ropes and masts. 
As I swam a few strokes under 
water and a few more back to the 
overturned yacht (it was a matter 
of inefficient putting about) not an 
incident of my past came ‘ 

But I have recently found that 
moving house is at least as effective 
as drowning. Mine has always 
been an archive-minded family: I 
inherited volumes and files and 
boxes from my father of his theatre 
programmes, playbills, photographs 
and letters, and have what can 
only be called an inherited collec- 
tor’s instinct for family documen- 
tation. 

So when it came to turning out 
an attic I found myself spending 
hours mulling over old»papers and 
failing to throw them away. What, 
in the mid-forties, makes a man 
keep a school report (except per- 
haps that it was a good one, for a 
change), or carefully put away a 
reference telling whom it may con- 
cern that in his teens he was con- 
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sidered an efficient and industrious 
accounts clerk? 

The certificates showing short- 
hand speed increasing from sixty 
to 120 words a minute, apart from 
the impressive paper and copper- 
plate writing, cannot be of much 
use to remind the holder 
how far he has slipped. Yet they 
went back into their box. 

Throughout this scavenging pro- 
cess snapshots kept trickling out of 
boxes and lying in pools on the 
floor. A youth in a trilby sitting at 
the base of the Wellington Mem- 
orial in Phoenix Park turned out 
to be me, though I cannot remem- 
ber what special sorrow made it 
look as though all the burdens of 
the world were borne on those 
narrow shoulders. The trilby was 
my first hat (scarlet school caps 
having been happily abandoned a 
year before) but not by any means 
the most successful. It was pale 
grey, hard, cost about five shil- 
lings, and had to be quickly 
thrown away. 

The next hat was a triumph. It 
was broad-brimmed, black and 
richly furred. It was a trade-mark 
in the billiard saloons, bars, cafés, 
cinema queues, and other ‘haunts 


Manchester Guardian 





The Divine Sculptor 

Every human face is a living composite of countless faces— 
generations and generations of faces. And any living face, 
well watched by love or hate, will reveal a hundred different 


aspects. 


The more familiar we become with any common face, the 
more astonishing the multitude of transformations we observe 
in it, the more bewildering its fugitive subtleties of expres- 
sion. Death itself may bring into the countenance some 
strange expression never noticed during life. 

—LAaFcaDIO HEARN, Exotics and Retrospectives. 
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of Dublin youth. “ What kind of 
a fella is that?” I would overhear 
with pride; and my friends would 
be greeted with, “ Your man in 
the black hat was looking for 
yous.” 

A gang of us used to hang 
around one particular billiard hall 
near Davy Byrne’s pub. Ali were 
students of one sort or another, 
first-year men at one of the univer- 
sities or at the Royal College of 
Surgeons. I was a student too, at a 
school of shorthand in Grafton 
Street, but there was no need to 
go too deeply into that. 

Several of us were sharp billiard 
players. Since we were dressed 
like students and spoke, on the 
whole, in the accents of Merrion 
and Fitzwilliam Squares and their 
elegant purlieus we could every 
now and then entrap some foolish 
yob of a messenger boy or labourer 
who believed that cleverness with 
the cue was somehow connected 
with wearing a cloth cap. The 
drill was to let the cocky one go 
ahead by up to twenty and then 
come in and beat him by—as a 
point of honour—not more than 
ten, so that he might come and 


play again. 


The cleverest at this game is 
now a brigadier in the British 
Army, and he used to boast of hav- 
ing played ten games in the same 
afternoon and being five shillings 
in pocket, then a princely sum. 
Your man in the black hat has not 
touched a cue for twenty years and 
I should guess that the brigadier 
has not either. An earlier photo- 
graph showed a boy, recognisable 
as the one in the trilby, but wear- 
ing his hair bobbed within only a 
few inches of his shoulders. This 
was me in a terrible incarnation 
wearing the repulsive uniform 
called a “Buster Brown” outfit 
after the horrid hero of an Ameri- 
can comic strip. I was even called 
“ Buster,” but never took that so 
hard as I did being trailed along 
by a small mob crying “ Are yous 
a young fella or a young wan?” 

Time itself draws a heavy veil 
over the next photograph, for I 
can say nothing of the circum- 
stances in which I came to be 
lying face downward on a fur rug 
wearing nothing at all at the age 
of about six months. The same has 
presumably happened to everybody 
whose parents were ever bitten by 


the photographic bug. 
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Earlier photographs would have 
to be taken by X-ray and do not 
exist, but later ones abound. Look 
upon this picture and upon this. 
First a young man in a floppy 
white hat with a huge pipe and 
scholarly spectacles, short-sighted- 
ness psychosomatically induced 
just because Aldous Huxley wore 
such glasses. It seemed impossible 
to be an effective pacifist and have 
normal sight: a pipe was not only 
cheaper but made it easy to look 
upon the world unsmiling. 

But what a transformation in 
five years—the same face, framed 
by much, much shorter hair, 
topped by a dashing beret. Armed 
with a splendid Smith and Wesson 
.38, corseted in webbing belt and 
cross brace, shoulders and mind 
weighed down with three stars, 
standing with comrades in arms 


against a Churchill tank—what- 
ever became of the pacifism? 

Floating in one of the snapshot 
pools were three pictures which 
must exist somewhere in every 
family. Father on the beach like a 
stranded whale, surrounded by 
children brandishing buckets and 
spades (and any father knows how 
completely he can be surrounded 
by only two children), a boy posed 
beside a lifeboat: a girl escorted 
by a neatly sitting up doll intently 
building a lopsided sandcastle. A 
wife in calculatedly casual clothes 
sitting at a table on a balcony sip- 
ping an aperitif and looking as 
though it came naturally. 

Why drown? If you want your 
life before you in a flash just rum- 
mage a little in an attic, or in that 
old oak chest, or in the bottom 
drawer. 


& 


Then There was None . 


‘THE first day out at sea was rough. As the eight 
gathered at the captain’s table for dinner, he made his 


customary speech of welcome. 


“TI hope that all eight of you will have a pleasant trip,” he 
said, as the steward brought the soup. “ This little group of—~ 
seven—will make the voyage very companionable for me. I 
look on all—six—of you with the hope that you will enjoy 
my company as much as I shall enjoy that of you—five. I 
ask the—four—of you to join me in drinking to the success 
of our voyage, for I am responsible for the safety of you— 
three—passengers. In fact, I think the—two—of you will 
be most congenial, and you and I, dear sir——— Here, steward, 
clear away all these plates and bring me the fish.” 


—The Cross. 


“Jp die a thousand deaths for you, darling !” 
“Oh, don’t bother—one will be enough.” 





The noted hagiographer sums up her impressions 
of a three-months’ stay in the U.S.A. 


Those American Parents 


Amazed Me 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


T is mainly the seamy side of 

American family life that be- 

comes known outside the 
country. The non-American con- 
jures up a picture of home life that 
has almost vanished: the mother 
out working, the children “mak- 
ing-do ” with pre-cooked food out 
of the refrigerator. 

When evening comes, the ex- 
hausted dollar-earners recuperate, 
usually in bed, to rebuild their 
energy for tomorrow. It is then the 
children’s turn to go out: spoiled 
and ill-mannered brats, they rotate 
endlessly between the television set 
and the movie screen, their jaws 
in perpetual motion. They move 
about in packs, interested only 
in mechanical entertainment and 
luxury foods. The t has sacri- 
ficed the home for the sake of the 
dollar, and the answer is the 
juvenile delinquent. Many Irish 
people are convinced believers in 
this current misrepresentation. 

The reality of Catholic family 
life im America does not bear any 
reserablance to that dreary picture. 
Large families are popular and it 
is exceptional for the mother of a 


young family to take a job. A 
domestic help who sleeps in the 
home is unknown except in wealthy 
families. 

Housework is greatly lightened 
by the extensive use of gadgets; 
nevertheless, every member of the 
family has duties, carried out with- 
out question. Even age six has to 
dispose of empty tins and help 
carry out the garbage bin before 
going off to play. 

Most jobs allow Saturday free as 
well as Sunday. For the other five 
days the whole family rises at seven 
and it is not unusual for the parents 
to go to 7.30 Mass. Dad sleeps late 
on Saturday, and Sunday is 
mother’s turn to go to a late Mass. 
So Dad, in pyjamas and dressing- 
gown, takes possession of the 
kitchen on Sunday morning and 
will be found there turning 
sausages on the pan as the children 
troop in from different Masses. 

Pree: American Catholic parents 

are very charitable towards such 
paid help as they can find. They 
are cheerful in situations against 
which the Irish housewife would 
revolt. I found them employing 


Condensed from The Pioneer 
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epileptics, slight mental cases, or 
invalids who can give only the 
minimum help. 

I was guest in a house where a 
man was employed a couple of days 
a week on the heavy household 
chores. He was addicted to drink, 
and sometimes came to work so 
drunk that he could do nothing; in 
which case Mother would give him 
breakfast and send him home to 
sleep it off, telling him to come 
back in the afternoon. I heard the 
children urging her to let him go 
“ because he’s hopeless ”. 

“ What would we do if the Lord 
thought us hopeless?” was her 
answer. 

Generally speaking, the efficiency 
of American mothers is admirable. 
It is something that amazes the 
European. Gadgets are not the 
whole explanation. All the mothers 
I met were good cooks. They also 
got through an amount of hard 
work with dispatch and without the 
least detriment to their appear- 
ance. I remember being asked out 
to dinner one night by a mother of 
four, who has no help of any kind, 
not even the occasional help of 
relatives. The husband brought the 
three older children in the car to 
meet me because, he explained, 
that gave the mother a chance to 
get some chores out of the way. 

This mother is a writer, too, and 
she told me she is sometimes badly 
harried by dead-line dates. I was 
ushered into a house where every- 
thing seemed to be in perfect order, 
an elegant table in readiness and 
an excellent meal. First we played 
with the children, then combined 
to put them to bed when they had 
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eaten, and then we dined. The 
evening passed without a hitch. 

What grace was in that home! 
The thing I admired is the way 
they hold on to gracious living de- 
spite the pressure. They favour 
lighted candles on the dinner table 
as well as flowers, and of course 
the usual polished silver and gleam- 
ing glass. They usually change for 
the evening meal. 


I met a mother of eight who 
looked like a debutante. I spent a 
fortnight with a mother of six 
who was dress-conscious and 
fashion-right from the crown of her 
shining hair to the tip of her ele- 
gant shoe. This is the rule, not the 
exception. 

I could write a great deal about 
the American mother’s sense of 
dedication ~in the rearing of her 
family. The children of this type 
of family are obedient. They rise 
at the first call and get through 
their departure for school and work 
with far less fuss than in Irish 
homes. The day’s* programme is 
usually discussed the night before 
and the parental ruling accepted 
with the minimum protest. 

It is true that the young people 
are on a slack rein, more so than 
in Ireland, but they do respect that 
slight control. Every boy and girl 
learns to drive at an early age so 
as to qualify for a licence at seven- 
teen. They strive devotedly to 
drive with care. I was taken on 
many journeys by teenagers newly 
in possession of a driving licence. 
Always on my return, the parents 
separately questioned me about the 
driving. How was it? The expected 
question never failed to come. 
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I learned a lesson from American 
mothers: not to allow maternal 
apprehensiveness to frustrate the 
normal progress of son or daughter. 
In one home where I had the privi- 
lege of spending a fortnight, the 
parents dined out together every 
Friday night—a custom they had 
kept up since their engagement 
days. On parents’ “ night-out ”’, the 
mother left the evening meal pre- 
pared for the five adolescents, but 
she did not inquire how they were 
going to spend the time. 

On the parents’ return, they 
would find the hall-table covered 
with notes explaining where the 
children were. The parents read 
them soberly and then went to bed. 
There was no waiting-up, no fuss. 

Yet parental responsibility is 
taken seriously. I happened to meet 
two fathers, each of whom confided 
to me that his eldest son was a 
little disappointing, inasmuch as, 
now turned twenty, he still could 
not decide on a career. These men 
were in different States and held 
very different professions, yet their 
parental tactics were identical: to 
pray, of course, to play the waiting 
game, to continue to give the boy 
the maximum protection. 

There was no disposition to do 
the heavy father; there was not the 
slightest hint of recrimination. 
They both took the view that the 
home is primarily where the boy’s 
self-confidence and morale must be 
built up. 

There is unusually heavy traffic 
of children’s friends in and out of 
those homes. The boy aged nine 
spends Saturday morning at foot- 
ball when his few chores are 
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DEVOTED AMERICAN 
MOTHERS 


I MET a woman whose married 

son was an engineer occasion- 
ally on night duty in a factory. 
She had a muted telephone in- 
stalled by her bed so that he 
could call her during the night 
watches, if he felt he had to talk 
to someone. 

“Why not his wife?” | asked. 

“Oh, no,” she protested. “They 
have only a small apartment and 
he could not disturb her and 
perhaps the two small children 
as well. It doesn’t matter about 
me. | can sleep late if | want to, 
but she can’t.” 

| met another woman whose 
eldest son had received his 
appointment as assistant District 
Attorney and was due to try his 
first case. The whole family were 
very excited about this event. 
i asked afterwards how it 
went off. The mother told me 
she did not go to the court be- 
cause she felt it would increase 
the strain on the young man. 
Instead, she spent the whole day 
in church, praying to the Holy 
Ghost until the court ended. 

—Alice Curtayne. 
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finished. But long before his depar- 
ture, the porch and hall are 
crowded with his friends, checking 
on bicycles, football helmets and 
the harness that is donned under 
the jerseys. There is not even a 
passage-way for adults. Or the 
teenage daughter is confined to 
bed with a cold, whereupon six or 
seven of her close friends promptly 
foregather in her bedroom, pop- 
ping the tops off bottles of Coca 
Cola and consuming plates of 
biscuits. 

Many of those American Catholic 
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parents show great independence 
of mind. I know four homes where 
there is no television set. Each of 
those fathers was convinced he was 
the only American parent to hold 
out against the current. When I 
mentioned the others, he was very 
surprised. It takes strength of mind 
thus to resist the ideas that domi- 
nate the lives of the majority. 
American Catholic families are 
conscious of being part of a com- 
munity, perhaps even a community 
beleaguered by the pagan. The re- 
lationship between priests and 
people is usually very good. 
There were only two points to 
which I found it hard to adjust 
myself in American family life. One 
was the spontaneous display of 
affection for the stranger, and the 


Selling a Pope 
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other was the casualness. When 
different members of a family em- 
braced me, I shrank into myself. I 
found the intimacy of the ever- 
open door likewise a little hard to 
take. 

Central heating makes doors un- 
necessary. The family do not close 
their bedroom doors. They carry 
on a conversation from room to 
room, and their dressing and un- 
dressing is a public affair within 
the family circle. 

The corridor light is left on all 
night and the members of the 
family go to bed and fall asleep 
with all room doors open. Far from 
being disturbed by coming and 
going im the corridor, they say they 
like it and that it lulls them to 
sleep. 


NEWLY-APPOINTED minister called on his new flock in a 
North of Ireland parish. At one cottage where he had 


been warmly received he apologised at the end, saying: 
“ You have been most courteous, but I should not have come, 
for I see you are not part of my congregation, but are 
Roman Catholics.” 

The old cottager protested with some warmth that this 
was not so; neither he nor his wife was a Roman Catholic, 
nor ever would be. “ Then why,” said the minister, “do 
you have that brightly-coloured picture of Pope Leo XIII 
on your wall?” 

The old man looked at it, then he exclaimed: “ Wait till 
I catch that Izzy Cohen. He sold it to me, telling me it was 
King William in his Masonic regalia.” 

—Adapted from The Tablet. 


BulPs-Eye View 

[7 seems that a red cloth does not excite a bull at all, as is 
generally believed—for the simple reason that bulls are 

colour-blind. When any cloth is waved before him, he gets 

excited no matter what the colour is. 





®Humour is where you find it @ 
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Red—Face and All! 
| THE MAIN, HECKLERS IN HYDE 

Park, London, where I some- 
times preach, are of two types. 
One is the hunter pure and simple; 
the other is the exhibitionist. The 
latter is by far the more danger- 
ous of the two. After all, the deadly 
serious attitude of a heckler who 
sincerely wishes to show that you 
are wrong and he is right has its 
weaknesses. His concentration on 
the real business lays him wide 
open. Crowds are peculiar. They 
can resent such a heckler if they 
would rather hear the speaker. 
Once the speaker senses that, he 
has the heckler at his mercy. 

The exhibitionist is altogether 
different. He is there because he 
thinks he ought to be where the 
speaker is. He is a would-be actor 
for whom Hyde Park Corner is the 
only stage available. It will not 
worry such a ham if he steals the 
speaker’s crowd. That is what he 
came for. 

His approach, therefore, has 
none of the earnestness of the sin- 
cere gladiator. His weapon is sly 
humour. Often he possesses the 
face and the voice of a gifted 
comedian. Many of his jokes are 
of the old music-hall sort, strangely 
effective in a crowd. If the speaker 
is young and inexperienced, the 
ham heckler very quickly spots a 


hot trail. Then, the more serious 
the poor man on the box tries to 
be, the more nonsense his ham 
heckler will turn out. 

Recently an Irish heckler gained 
what would be considered a good 
score against a communist speaker 
who was attacking Catholicism. 
The communist’s complaint was 
that Catholic dogma contradicts 
science. “ The Virgin Mary,” he 
shouted scornfully, “has been 
assumed into heaven contrary to 
the laws of gravity!” 

“That’s a bit better than your 
oul’ sputnik,” observed a mild 
voice in the crowd. 

—JosePy Curistiz, S.J., in 
the Catholic Digest. 


Master Minds 


PRACTICALLY ALL SCHOOLMASTERS 
of last century were noted for 
their flowing language. Pompous 
and _ polysyllabic words and 
rounded phrases seem to have been 
a necessary badge of the profes- 
sion. I can remember a couple of 
specimens. One master explained 
re pubs increased their trade 
us: 

“Some alcoholic vendors carry 
on a magnetic system of lucrative 
appropriation, through the medium 
of an exquisite barmaid, whose in- 
expressible smile of commercial 
blandishment is invariably calcu- 
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lated to stimulate the extravagant 
propensities of the young and im- 
pressionable clientele.” 

While another, forecasting the 
horoscope of a pupil, who he 
thought was heading for the gal- 
lows, expressed his views in these 
terms: 

“Paddy Murphy, I am_ very 
much afraid that, owing to the in- 
scrutable decrees of Providence, 
you were born to encourage the 
growth of hemp, and that you will 
die supporting its manufacture.” 

—PatricK BraDLey, While I 
Remember. 


God Save Ireland ! 
Wen Wor_p War I CAME UPON 
us, what with recruiting posters, 
anti-recruiting posters, Sinn Fein 
and rebel manifestos, and elec- 
tioneering notices, which were 
shouting at the people from the 
blank wails all over Ireland, the 
Royal Irish Constabulary had a 
busy time. 

Everything seditious was at once 
torn down, but a nice discrimina- 
tion was required in judging be- 
tween those purporting to breathe 
the spirit of high-souled patriotism 
and the rebel war-cries. 

I was in a little post office one 
day in Donegal and found a ser- 
geant of police who was scratching 
his head in perplexity over some 
recruiting posters that the post had 
just brought him from West Done- 
gal. 
“The police have these torn 
down off the walls below at Doon,” 
he said, “ but I don’t know in the 
earthly world what way to look at 
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them. They might be patriotic, and 
then agen ye might read the 
Divil’s own sedition into them. 
Ye’d think, when ye’d start to read, 
it was all agen the British Govern- 
ment, and was all in favour of re- 
bellion; but still an’ all when ye 
get to the end of it, it tells ye to 
jine up with the British Army. 
But sorra word of ‘God Save the 
King ’ like all them recruiting cir- 
culars. Nothing only ‘God Save 
Ireland ’. Here it is for ye new.” 

He then showed it to me. It 
read : 


WHY IS IRELAND AT WAR? 
For three reasons: 
(1) To SAVE HER OWN LIFE. 
(2) To CHAMPION THE WEAK. 
(3) To FIGHT ALL TYRANNY. 


(1) There is no secret about the 
intentions of the German Emperor. 
He wants to turn the Irish Nation 
into a dependency of Germany. 
He wants to fill our towns with 
swaggering brutal and licentious 
German Soldiery and to flood our 
country with swarms of German 
Officials who would be a thousand 


‘times more overbearing, more dis- 


honest, and more unjust than the 
English Officials. 


THIS PERIL IS NOW UPON US. 


(2) A German Army of enorm- 
ous strength, determined and un- 
scrupulous, has massacred its way 
through Belgium, and is now try- 
ing to lay waste the country of the 
French People. 


REMEMBER HOW THE FRENCH 
HELPED US AT KILLALA Bay 
IN 1798. 
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“You'll have to drink your coffee black—it’s 
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not a cow.” 
—Humour Variety. 





Remember Castlebar and ask 
yourselves : 

SHALL WE DESERT THE FRENCH 

PEOPLE NOW? 

(3) Germany took Belgium under 
her protection by a Solemn Treaty 
and promised her safety and inde- 
pendence. This Treaty they have 
wantonly broken. They have laid 
the Belgium People’s Country 
waste, they have pillaged their 
Chapels, murdered their Priests, 
and outraged their Nuns. 

Is IRELAND GOING TO STAND THAT? 

There are some who say: We 
have no quarrel with Germany. 
We have no quarrel with the 
Nation which wants to take from 
us our freedom. We have no 
quarrel with the Nation which is 
attacking our French friends. We 
have no quarrel with Chapel- 
burners, Priest-murderers. 

But IRELAND says: We have a 
quarrel with Germany! ! 

Up, THEN, IRISHMEN, AND AT 
THEM! Never shall it be said that 


Ireland failed to fight for her life, 
to champion the weak, or to oppose 
the Tyrant! 
BUT WE HAVE NO ARMY TO FIGHT 
THE GERMANS WITH. 
THAT DOES NOT MATTER. 
JOIN ANY ARMY. 

Join the French Army, the Bel- 
gian Army, the Japanese Army, 
the Russian Army, or even the 
English Army. 

Tue ENGLISH Army is the most 
convenient, and it will do just as 
well as any other. 

BuT 
Join Now. 


GOD SAVE IRELAND. 


—Sir Henry A. Rosinson, 
Further Memories of 
Irish Life. 


Progress Under Protest 

[N EARLY YEARS, TELEPHONE IN- 
struments were over-simplified. 

You used the same gadget to talk 

through as you did to listen 
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through. Telephone directories 
displayed a warning: “ Don’t talk 
with your ear or listen with your 
mouth.” Another notice was: 
“ Give your call without unneces- 
sary remarks!”—this for the bene- 
fit of persons who thought they 
should pass the time of day with 
the operator before getting down 
to business. 

About 1880 the London Satur- 
day Review published an editorial 
that was a masterpiece of vision: 
“ The telephone,” it said, “ is little 
better than a toy . . . it is inferior 
to the well-established system of 
air-tubes.”” Another London paper 
blithely passed it off as a “ com- 
plicated form of car trumpet ”. 

The telephone made its most 
dramatic début in Persia, in the 
early 1900s. The reigning Shah 
had a wire strung from his palace 
to the market-place im Teheran 
and invited his subjects to call him 
and give suggestions as to govern- 
ing the country. 

The populace rushed to the tele- 
phone, and the suggestions were 
so forthright that the Shah sent his 
militia to shoot the crows down. 

—CHARLES H. Rice. 


Her Calorie Count 
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fumping to a Conclusion 
ON A CERTAIN SuNDAY IN BEL- 

fast during the last war a para- 
trooper was being put through a 
course of special parachute train- 
ing. 

The paratrooper, a recruit from 
South of the Border, having been 
briefed regarding a high altitude 
“drop ” he was to make on to an 
extremely small swampy area, was 
then flown aloft, and a group from 
his unit were standing around 
awaiting the result of the descent. 

Presently a tiny figure shot out 
of the plane. The figure grew 
bigger and bigger, but there was 
no sign of a fluttering white para- 
chute to check the headlong fall. 
Finally the paratrooper shot feet 
first into the swamp. The shocked 


Do you realise your wife uses up to 2,090 calories a dey ? 

She uses 4.2 calories a minute making the beds, 3.5 

dusting the furniture and 2.5 cooking. The figures were 
worked out by Dr. Reginald Passmore, of Edinburgh. 

On the other hand, the doctor says, men and women doing 

“ hard industrial work” use up at least 3,000 calories a day. 


Sunday Review. 


“ (CLEANLINESS is next to what?” asked the teacher. 


A smaii 


replied feelingly : “ Impossible.” 
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Planned retirement is one great 
secret 


So Wh 
Fear 
Old Age? 


AS old age always held hon- 
ourable status ? 

Reverence for old age has 
distinguished alk civilised commu- 
nities. In the affairs of State, in 
the professions and in business, 
the experience of able elders wins 
respect and leadership. 

Is it true that the onset of old 
age is dreaded ? 

Yes, unfortunately. In modern 
times especially there is a tendency 
to post-date old age, like a reluc- 
tantly-drawn cheque. People now- 
adays are never old but “ older "— 
which means not so old! 

What gave rise to this modern 
fear of ageing ? 

Youth commands universal rev- 
erence now. Idealised on the 
cinema and TV screens, youth also 
dominates the world of advertis- 
img. On every side we are made 
aware of the Body Beautiful, brim- 
ming with energy, potency and 


promise. 


How does modern youth regard 
old age ? 

On the whole, with tolerant pity. 
To youth, old age means sickness, 
loneliness, decrepitude. Youth sees 
the middle-aged as old and the 
old as veritably senile. 

And what's the attitude of the 


_ middle-aged ? 


Researchers have been surprised 
to find the middle-aged inclined to 
share the teenage and young adult 
outlook, Old age, to middle-aged 
folk, is the phase of infirmity, de- 
pendence and final defeat. 

Youth and middle-age, 
look alike on old age ? 

Not exactly. For the second age- 
group—people between forty-five 
and sixty—their unfavourable pic- 
ture of old age begins to take on a 
disturbing shimmer. Vague fears 
begin to stir. 

What are the specific causes of 
this anxiety ? 

The physical and mental de- 
terioration which accompany old 
age. Progressive impairment of the 
faculties as a result of ageing. 

How does physical deterioration 
come about ? 

Through characteristic struc- 
tural changes of tissue and the 
body’s diminishing capacity for cell 
replacement 


then, 


Cannot the ageing process affect 
younger people ? 

Ageing is not the same for all, 
nor does it always proceed at the 
same rate. A centenarian may be 
mentally and physically fit as a 
man of fifty, just as a young per- 
son may grow prematurely old. 

Is ageing necessarily accentuated 
by infection and disease ? 

Old people are seldom affected 





Middle-age Octogenarians ! 
EXPERIMENTS carried out with the blood of old people 

showed it to be highly poisonous. A few drops put into a 
test tube containing nutrious liquid and living cells, kill off 
the cells almost immediately. This shows that one of the 
reasons for advanced old age is the poison that collects in 
the blood over the years. 

In this field scientists are trying to find the answer to 
three problems. 

First, they are trying to find some detergent that will 
safely wash away the accumulated body poison of the years 
of life. This would prevent the body from poisoning itself. 

Secondly, they are attempting to find methods of strength- 
ening the internal mechanisms which are supposed to 
naturally neutralise these body poisons. 

And thirdly, they are experimenting to find the foods 
that create the sntallent amount of poison. 

No doubt they will in time find the answer. Then, they 
confidently expect, man will live to be 100, and eighty will 


be merely middle-age. 


—BriAn S. BREED in Assisi. 


ennonninns 


by infectious diseases, such as at- 
tack through the alimentary and 
respiratory systems. In order of 
importance, the illnesses associated 
with ageing are arthritis and rheu- 


matism, heart trouble, chronic 
bronchitis, nervous and mental dis- 
orders. 

Is ageing itself a cause of 
disease ? 

No. The diseases associated with 
old age take many years to get a 
grip—and none of them need be 
regarded as inevitable. 

Is it possible, then, to distin- 
guish between the deterioration 
caused by disease and that result- 
ing from old age? 

No. Even Gerontology, the 
science of ageing, can tell us 


nothing about the early stages of 
“ growing old”. Such knowledge 
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as we possess about the ageing 
process comes from people who are 
ill as well as old. 

Is there hope that the ageing 
process can be isolated for inten- 
sive study ? 

Yes—as conditions improve and 
people adopt more healthy and 
hygienic habits, have a regular 
physical check and minimise stress 
and worry. 

Would it be exaggerating to say 
that today’s aged have no practical 
reasons for worrying ? 

Old people today are better off 
than at any previous time. Yet for 
the average “older person” the 
material advantages of a longer 
life-span plus a pension are out- 
weighed by the fear of losses which 
old ape may bring. 

What sort of losses ? 





SO WHY FEAR OLD AGE? 


Primarily, loss of employment 
through compulsory retirement at 
age sixty, sixty-five or seventy. In 
a crowded world age now must 
give place to youth. 

But don’t most folk look for- 
ward to retirement as a well- 
earned period of leisure and free- 
dom ? 

In the distant future, yes. Actual 
retirement may come, however, as 
something of a shock. The feeling 
of being useful, the satisfying sense 
of achievement, is gone. To feel 
unwanted, thrust aside, may well 
shake self-confidence. Few face 
this possibility in advance. 

Such an emotion would surely 
pass quickly ? 

But shaken self-confidence may 
have to meet more pressing prob- 
lems, financial and social. Reduced 
income could compel a _ lower 
standard of living, perhaps a move 
to more humble surroundings, 
with consequent loss of prestige 
among family and friends. 

So fear of old age is coupled 
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with fear of failure, and a conse- 
quent contempt of youth ? 

Unfortunately, it would seem 
so. And if this be a symbol of the 
generations—an hour-glass like 
two touching hearts, one filling as 
the other empties, one drinking as 
the other dries—it would appear 
that youth today is lacking in both 
filial gratitude and chivalry. 

On the other hand, is not the 
mental attitude of “ older people” 
somehow wrong ? If youth indeed 
must take the lead and set the 
headline now, cannot we meet 
retirement with the Boy Scouts’ 
motto : Be Prepared ? 

Yes. And the preparation should 
begin in middle-age. Planned re- 
tirement should include some very 
personal—and _profitable—spare- 
time interest. The thinking of old 
age is not adventurous; but with 
satisfying occupations growing 
with one through the years, retire- 
ment, far from being an end, is a 
beginning—with all the magic of 
a long-awaited opportunity. 


oe 


A MOUNTAINY farmer went into the hardware shop in his 
local market town and asked them to cut a new “ Yale ” 
key from one which he handed to the man behind the 
counter. On being told that the job would take a few hours 
he said he would call for it on the next market day. 
He did so, and asked: “ Will the key work all right now?” 
“ Certainly,” answered the assistant. 
“Well, I hope it fits,” remarked the farmer, “ because th’ 


Mullar-key ? 


other one didn’t.” 


[F you were in business for yourself would you give your- 


self a job ? 





Do we go more often to the cinema than any 


other race? 


And—— 


What Happens to the 
Filmgoer’s Money ? 


KEVIN M. 


F you, tonight, decide to 

patronise your loca! picture- 

house, when you put down your 
1s. od. at the box-office (the aver- 
age admission fee paid in Ireland) 
you are doing more than securing 
yourself a few hours’ enjoyment. 

Of your 21 pennies, seven at 
once go in tax to the Government 
as a microscopic fraction of the 
annual {1,500,000 levied on the 
entertainment industry. A some- 
what similar fraction goes into the 
£1,000,000 which is yearly sent out 
of the country in exchange for films 
imported from the United States, 
Britain and elsewhere. Some of the 
balance goes to keeping the 3,000 
people employed in the cinema 
business at work, and heating and 
lighting the os ing. When every- 
body is satisfied, there may be a 
penny or two profit for the owner 
of the cinema itself. 

There are quite a few illusions 
about the cimema current amon 
us. You may, for instance, thin 
that there are more cinemas in 
Ireland than elsewhere—an idea 
fostered by the impressive array of 
ten first-run houses in Dublin (a 

Condensed from 
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city of some 600,000 people), not 
to mention the cinema or two in 
every suburb. There are in fact 
306 cinemas in Ireland, and 50 of 
these are in the Greater Dublin 
area. These cinemas provide for 
our population 212,112 seats, or 
7° seats per 1,000 potential cus- 
tomers, or ome seat for every 14 
persons. 

_ Ireland’s total of cinemas and 
combined seating capacity there- 
fore, is a very small drop in the 
ocean of 63,057 cinemas with 
28,583,953 seats in Europe (1955). 
On the basis of the number of seats 
per 1,000 head of population, we 
are a long way from the top. Here 
they are: Belgium, 88; Sweden, 
87; British Guiana (curiously 
enough), 84; Spain (not including 
what they call “summer cinemas’’), 
82; Great Britain, 81; France 
(which has 5,700 cinemas, mostly 
low-capacity houses), 64; Switzer- 
land, 39; the Netherlands, 23, and 
Yugo-Slavia, 22. This is not a 
complete list—it does not include 
West Germany, for example, 
where the people are avid cinema- 
goers—but it does prove that we 


the Irish Times 





Fust One Question 


‘THE president of Super-Colossal Pictures entered the main 
office. “Get out!” he howled at a young man sitting there. 


“While I'm boss I'll not tolerate any loafing around here. 


” 


“I beg your pardon,” said the young man, “ but I don’t 
work here. I just came in looking for a position.” 

“Then you’re hired,” growled the president. 

“ Oh, thank you, sir,” beamed the young man. 

The president pointed to the door again. “ And now get 
out,” he roared. “ You're fired!” 

The young man picked up his hat and turned to the 
president. “ Do you mind,” he inquired, “ if I ask one ques- 


tion?” 


“ Well,” barked the executive. 


“ What is it?” 


“ Tell me, what kind of job did I hold before I was fired?” 
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are a long way from having more 
cinemas any other country in 
proportion to our population. 

Do we go more often to the 
cinema than any other race? 
Actually the average Irish man or 
woman goes 16 times a year to the 
cinema, the same as the average 
German or Italian. In the United 
States the average annual attend- 
ance varies between 14 and I§, 
but in Britain it is as high as 18 
visits a year. (The 1956 figure was 
23, and it was far higher than this 
before one in every six people pur- 
chased a television set.) Even this 
figure is beaten by New Zealand 
with 18.1. 

What kind of pictures are most 
popular? Beyond the fact that the 
good picture always attracts, be it 
musical, drama or romance, it is 
difficult to say. The answer depends 
a great deal on the locality of the 
cinema in which the film is show- 
ing. The double feature, for ex- 
ample, rather avoided in the city 
first-run houses, was until recently 
very popular in suburban houses, 


but it is falling off lately, owing to 
the difficulty of getting suitable 
pairings. 

The new type of “ giant ” films 
such as War and Peace,- Giant, 
Around the World in 80 Days 
and The Ten Commandments, 
although a headache to the manage- 
ment, which is restricted to two 
shows a day, has gone down sur- 
prisingly well with the Irish public. 

The continental film is becoming 
increasingly popular in “art 
houses ” in the United States (the 
small specialised city cinemas 
catering for a specialist audience) 
and the foreign film with sub-titles 
goes well in some Dublin suburbs. 
In others, even with the §0 per 
cent. tax reduction given to such 
pictures, it will not do as well as 
the picture which pays full tax. 

The tax concession to foreign- 
language films is the reason why 
every now and again the largest 
Dublin first-run houses put on a 
German or French film. Films with 
over §0 per cent. foreign-language 
content get this 50 per cent. tax- 
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ation relief. There is a 33} per 
cent. relief to Irish language pic- 
tures. This concession means that 
a film in the Irish language lasting 
five minutes can earn relief on a 
programme lasting 2} hours. 

The final illusion current is that 
the Irish cinemas are making a 
fortune. One-third of the cinema’s 
takings go to the Government in 
taxation (that is to say, 40 per cent. 
in the case of an 800-2,000 seater). 
A first-run cinema requires about 
eight full houses out of 20 com- 
plete showings a week to pay its 
way. A suburban house, which pays 
only 334 per cent. tax as against 
the first-run’s 40 per cent., requires 
at least six. This is allowing for 
profit from food sales and adver- 
tising. A little while back a first- 
run cinema could. get ten full 
houses a week and a suburban was 
always likely to get seven. 

One cinema in O’Connell Street, 
Dublin, has to take {£2,850 a week 
to make ends meet. Of this the tax 
collector takes £1,100, the owner 
of the film £500, and what is left 
is required to run the house, pay 
the staff, allow for heating, lighting, 
rates and so on. If the film makes 
more than {£2,850 the proportion 
which the owner of the film gets 
increases, under the percentage 
system of booking. Last autumn 


this cinema showed an average film 
for a week’s run. The net profit to 
the management was exactly £6. 

A strong case has been made by 
the cinema proprietors and the 
trade unions tor a remission of the 
entertainment tax. Such relief is 
an urgent necessity. The average 
price per seat in Ireland is 1s. 9d., 
of which the Government claims 
7d. The average seat in Britain 
costs 1s, 11d., of which the 
Government takes 6d. The Irish 
cinema trade, aware that the 
Government needs revenue, is will- 
ing to pay 5d. tax on that Is. od. 
seat, but it would welcome that 
extra 2d. tax relief. When times 
get better it would like a larger 
tax concession. 

The alternative to this conces- 
sion is stated to be grim. Many 
well-established cinemas both in 
city and suburbs may put their 
opening back to six p.m. (To run 
a film just once, pay wages, lighting 
and heating, in a Dublin first-run 
cinema of the capacity of 2,000 
costs £50 before one admission is 
paid for at the box office, and the 
2-to-§ houses at the moment are 
all too often sparsely- attended.) 
The shakier suburban or city 
cinema will not be able to carry on. 
Even more concessions may be 
needed when television comes. 
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A MAN who feels no self-admiration insults his Maker and 


has no right to live. 


—St. JoHn Ervine, 


MANY a home is ruined by the husband backing horses, and 
many a garage by the wife backing cars, 





You will find these Irish 
graves near the famous 
Mission Dolores 


They Rest in 


Peace in 


DEBRA O’HANLON 


N the Mission Dolores in San 

Francisco is an old graveyard, 

the headstones of which bear 
family mames representing most 
of the thirty-two counties of Ire- 
land. 

Founded in 1776, the Mission 
Dolores is one of twenty-six such 
religious landmarks, in many in- 
stances built by Irish labourers 
before the California gold rush. 
Encircling the State coastline from 
San Francisco to Santa, Barbara, 
the famed missions are highlights 
in the nation’s tourist directories. 
From all corners of the world 
come travellers whose echoing 
footsteps retrace those of monks 
and converts to the Faith; of 
Spanish soldiers and American 
Indians, of young Irish immigrants 
come to kneel and recite their 
marital vows before a sandalled 
padre and an altar of Spanish gold 
leaf, hand-wrought and over 700 
years old. 

The Mission Dolores church is 
114 feet long and 22 feet wide. Its 


Ay 


adobe walls are 4 feet thick; its 
roof-timbers, of rough-hewn red- 
wood, come from the world’s 
oldest and largest trees, lashed to- 
gether by rawhide thongs. The 
church boasts not a single nail in 
its construction. Wooden pegs of 
almost indestructible manzanita 
have held the framework together 
despite the violence of earthquake. 

In the sanctuary is the grave of 
Very Reverend Richard Carroll, of 
County Kilkenny, the church’s 
pastor from 1853 to 1860. Buried 
beside the body of Father Junipero 
Serra, founder of the California 
Missions, his bones lie at the foot 
of a hand-carved Spanish altar. 
His sentinels—statues of Christ 
and the Blessed Virgin brought 
from Mexico in 1780. 

The Paschal candle on the Mis- 
sion altar was made by Indian 
converts in 1777. The revolving 
tabernacle of gold was brought 
from Manila, P.I., and the sanc- 
tuary bells were hand-made in 
Mexico. The church ceiling still 
carries original paintings done by 
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Indian converts with vegetable 
dyes. 

In the cemetery, opening like a 
walled garden from the rear of the 
church, are interred mostly Irish 
men and women and their children 
—-settlers in San Francisco during 
and after the Irish famine. 

An ancient redwood cross marks 
“ The Grotto of Lourdes ”, dedi- 
cated to the forgotten dead every- 
where. Here in her grey stone 
niche, the figure of the Virgin 
smiles down on the kneeling figure 
of Bernadette, enraptured, beside 
a stream pouring from a cleft rock, 
Castillian roses blossoming at her 
feet. 

Time has carved deep crevices 
in the headstones marking the 
graves of these Irish dead, yet 
many of the names remain as 
though the stonecutter had only 
recently put down his chisel. 
Flower-haunted with every blossom 
common to California, the old 
walled garden is peopled by birds. 

A linnet perches on the head- 
stone marking the grave of Peter 
Baretta and his wife, of County 
Dublin. He sings, too, for the 
souls of John Dunne, of Dublin 
City, Thomas Cafferty, of County 
Louth, John Keenan, London- 
derry; for John Sullivan, of Ban- 
don, Anne McAtee, County Louth, 
William Brown, of Clonmel, Jim 
Rogers, Longford, and for his wife, 
Eileen, from Queen’s County. 

Wandering in that hallowed 
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place, one wonders if Anne still 
has relatives in her homeland, or if 
John Tobin would still be recalled 
in Carrick-on-Suir. Who in Erin 
is left, who shed tears the night 
Margaret White left Limerick 
City? Who once danced in Ireland 
with Elizabeth Doran, of County 
Kildare? Or drank a glass of wine 
at the wedding of Mary and 
Timothy Scanlon, of Dingle? 

Who grieved for John Cunning- 
ham, of County Roscommon, when 
he drowned in San Francisco at 
the age of twenty-five? Whose son 
was James Sullivan, who “ died at 
the hands of the Vigilantees ”? 
Who might now remember Kate 
McLean, of Clonkee? 

Who now can recall John Hart, 
of County Meath, or his wife, 
Anne? John and Anne’s headstone 
carries the inscription: “ Farewell, 
dear friends, our time has passed. 
We loved you while our lives did 
last. But now we’re dead, no sorrow 
take, but love our children for our 
sake.” 

The old church bells and the 
sundial in the garden mark the 
hours for the Irish dead in the 
graveyard at Mission Dolores. 
Early settlers here when California 
was only an infant State, they 
helped perpetuate the dream of the 
Spanish Mission priests who fre- 
quently died martyrs’ deaths in the 
cause of bringing the Faith to the 
then pagan South-west and Wes- 
tern United States. 


FPASHION is what a her does to a hem to get a him. 


‘THE hoptts of the fathomless loyalty that is in the heart of 


a dog! 


—Lorp DUNSANY. 





They are neither Egyptians nor 
a lost tribe of Israel 


New Light on the 
Gypsies 


PEREGRINUS 


RE Gypsies and Tinkers the 
same ? 

Oh, no! Gypsies are a 
unique race. The name tinker, 
which means a mender of tin and 
metal wear, is often given to 
itinerants who ply that trade. 

The Gypsies, then, are simply 
vagabonds who live by begging, 
as a rule, fortune-telling and some- 
times petty theft ? 

That is a wrong idea. Of course, 
some of them have earned a bad 
reputation, and children of the 
gageo (white men) are warned 
they may be “taken by the 
Gypsies ”. 

Yet Romanies have been re- 
ceived by kings, regally enter- 
tained, given extraordinary privi- 
leges; and they have been lauded 
in story and song. 

Thon the Gypsies must be a 
remarkable people ? 

Indeed, yes. Remarkable and 
mysterious, and true children of 
mature. They are regarded with 
superstitious awe by many, who 
credit the Gypsy folk with magical 


powers. 
About 


today ? 


how many are there 


Between five and six million— 
and with their language, customs, 
folklore and taboos intact! 

For how long have Gypsies wan- 
dered the earth ? 

It is said for 2,000 years. 

Are they mentioned in old 
records ? 

Yes. For example, in a Georgian 
MS., written about 1050, it says 
that the Byzantine emperor, Con- 
stantine, sent a band of Gypsies to 
destroy wild animals in his hunt- 
ing preserves in Constantinople. 
They were harrying game. It 
mentions the name of the tribe, 
too: Atsincans. 

Are there many distinct tribes ? 

There were five main tribes. 
There are fourteen Romany dia- 
lects. Everywhere the Gypsies 
retain their own marked racial 
features and temperament. 

Looking back we see them 
appearing at an early date in 
Arabia, Palestine and Egypt. As 
time passed many migrated, via 
North Africa, to Spain. 

Always keeping their origin a 
secret ? 

Yes. But in a charming manner 
all their own. In settled communi- 
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ties they strike a colourful note 
and so are able to gain their ends 
by a sort of cheerful audacity. 

For instance, in 1427, the 
people of Paris were amazed by 
the appearance of these black- 
haired foreigners with their dark 
flashing eyes, their bells and clap- 
pers and wild singing. The finery 
of the leaders in bright reds and 
greens was completed by flashing 
jewels. More than 100 of them 
pressed against the gates and 
clamoured for admission. 

But did they describe them- 
selves as Gypsies ? 

The two leaders made them- 
selves known to the guards as The 
Right Honourable Lord Panuel, 
Duke of Little Egypt, and his 
brother Thomas as Earl of Little 
Egypt. Letters of Credence from 
His Holiness Pope Martin V, 
addressed to the King of France, 
gained the Gypsies admission to 
the city and the court. 

But why should the Pope give 
Letters of Credence to a Gypsy 
band ? 

His Holiness had imposed a 
penance on them which involved a 
pilgrimage to all the major shrines 
of Europe. 

Why was this penance imposed ? 

The Duke and the Earl of Little 
Egypt explained that. It was a 
story recounted not only to Charles 
VII, King of France, but also in 
the course of time to kings and 
emperors all over Europe. 

This imposition on the credulity 
of monarchs is known historically 
as “ The Great Trick ”—even to 
the Gypsies themselves. The Holy 
Family, it was said, fleeing from 
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King Herod into Egypt, besought 
help of the Gypsies. But for fear 
of the Pharaoh shelter was refused. 
As a result God condemned the 
Gypsies to wander the world for- 
ever, an outcast race. 

May we infer from this that the 
Gypsies had their origin in Little 
Egypt ? 

No, since there is no such place. 
It is in keeping with the whole 
fictitious story, which, oddly 
enough, nobody thought of ques- 
tioning. So, said the Gypsies, 
driven out of “ Little Egypt” by 
the Saracens they had wandered 
through Bohemia and Germany, 
thrown themselves on the mercy 
of the Pope, and here they were! 

How did the Gypsies fare in 
Paris ? 

On their arrival there began an 
outbreak of petty pilfering, to the 
great annoyance of the citizens. 
But the strange foreigners, with 
their brilliant wild music and sing- 
ing and reputed occult powers 
attracted the silver of many cre- 
dulous Parisians. 

Within a month, in an impres- 
sive public sermon, the Archbishop 
of Paris denounced the band as 
“sorcerers and fortune-tellers ”. 
Excommunicated and driven from 
the city, they were soon enjoying 
the hospitality of the King of 
Spain. 

When did the Gypsies reach 
these islands ? 

They arrived in England in 
1490. After a time one band 
crossed the sea to Ireland. In 1504 
another group ied by John Faw, 
“Earl of Little Egypt”, was 
received with great respect by 
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ROMANIES’ ONLY SAINT 


EY come to the Camargue, the wild dark people, from all parts 

of France, from Italy, Spain, Portugal, Roumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia—even from America. For days before»the annual 
pilgrimage on May 24 and 25, the sound of the oncoming caravan 
wheels and horses’ hooves is thunderous. 

The shrine which brings the Gypsies to the Camargue (France) 
is the tomb of the only saint possessed by the Romanies, Sainte 
Sara. She is a saint of the people—of the poor, the homeless, the 
true wanderers. Herself simple and earthy, she is carved of wood, 
painted a swart Gypsy hue, black-haired, dark-eyed, gowned in 
faded blue, the paint of her full strong lips literally kissed away 
by the warm lips of the host of Romany “ chauvi” lifted to her in 
the arms of their parents to receive the blessing of “La Sainte”. 

—Juliette de Bairacli Levy, “ As Gypsies Wander”. 
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James IV of Scotland. By the 
beginning of the sixteenth century 
the Romany race had established 
itself all over Europe. 
Coming as unwelcome guests ? 
‘Coming as a strange and fascin- 
ating people, presenting credentials 


in the royal courts, and being 
accorded many privileges. But 
these children of nature asked 
nothing more than the right to 
wander freely, pursuing their 
nomadic way of life. 

Yet they abused such rights ? 

It is true that their “ strange 
begging formula” was noted as 
early as 1360 by the Czechs. But 
their patron saint, Sara, set an 
illustrious precedent when she 
begged on behalf of the two 
Marys—Salome and Jacobe—who, 
after Christ was crucified, fled 
Palestine. 

Persecution was the lot of the 
Gypsies during the two centuries 
from 1555 to 1780, when they 
were reviled as heretics and sor- 
cerers in every Christian country. 
Not unnaturally this persecution 


made Gypsies suspicious of the 
gageo, Their resentment at the 
restrictions imposed upon them 
inculcated habits of theft and fur- 
tive acts not really characteristic of 
the true Romany. - 

Have there been any construc- 
tive attempts to help them ? 

Well, for instance Maria- 
Theresa, later Empress of Austria, 
tried to settle the Gypsies in 
villages, but she was unsuccess- 
ful. (It has been proved by recent 
experiments that they become 
hopelessly degenerate types when 
forced to live in urban commu- 
nities.) In Germany Joseph II 
gave the Gypsies “freedom to 
wander at will”. 

But how can these nomads 
maintain themselves, short of re- 
sorting to begging, theft and 
fortune-telling ? 

It is erroneous to think of 
Gypsies as vagabonds. They have 
many traditional crafts; we find 
among them basket-weavers, horse- 
dealers, herbalists. Many, too, are 
gifted singers, dancers and musi- 
cians, and this race has given to 
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the world great poets, philosophers 
and writers. 

Until very recently their origin 
has been one of the world’s great 
mysteries, but this, however, has 
now been finally established. They 
are mot, as was long believed, 
Egyptians or Bohemians who 
migrated from Central Europe, or 
Persians, nor are they a lost tribe 
of Israel. 

A region in India between the 
Himalayas of the western area and 
the western branch of the Kunlun 
range, known as Karakkorum, was 
visited recently by university 
expeditions. They confirmed the 
existence there of the fabled tented 
empire of Karak-Khitan. 

In this region scattered Indian 
tribes, it was found, speak a 
language almost word for word the 
purest Romany. This now has 
proved to be a branch of the old 
Sanskrit language—a language 
completely reformed at the begin- 
ning of the first century A.D. The 
Romany tongue, significantly, 
shows no trace of the reform. 

What caused some of the 
Indians, or Gypsies, to migrate 
from K ? 

Scholars believe that during the 
period of the Mongol invasions one 
race separated from the other 
Sanskrit-speaking people, emigrat- 
ing to Persia. From there they 
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began to spread, as five main 
tribes, to various parts of the con- 
tinent. In Persia they had picked 
up a curious religion, founded in 
Persia A.D. 261 by Mani, self- 
styled “Envoy of Christ”, who 
attempted to fuse Christianity with 
pagan fire-worship. 

It is to Persia we cam trace the 
puzzling religious and moral 
duality of the Gypsies, whose 
Tarot fortune-telling cards are full 
of Manichean symbolism. 

Do you not consider them an 
anachronism in our modern, 
organised world with its social 
services and frontiers ? 

In many ways our new, faster 
way of life presents them with 
problems. Trading in and training 
horses, once so profitable to them, 
is now almost a thing of the past. 
But the new generation of Gypsies 
has successfully turned to the 
motor mechanic’s trade. 

Special educational facilities 
have been provided or are now 
being planned for Gypsy children 
in many lands. They have existed 
in England since 1908. In France 
Rev. Father Fleury, S.J., who did 
so much to organise Gypsy 
espionage and rescue work during 
the war, has been appointed 
Chaplain-General of the Gypsies 
of France. His motorised caravan 
schools are welcomed. 


Not many sounds in life (and I include all urban and all 
rural sounds) exceed in interest a knock at the door. 
—CHARLES LAMB. 


‘THis story is told of a little girl who said in confession: 
“ A week since my last confession, Father. I have not got 
any sins this week, but I'll try and bring some next time!” 





Siobhan is wary of 
methods of acting 


From Belfast 
to 


Broadway 


VIOLET WELLES 


AY this about Siobhan 

McKenna. Say that she is 

Irish. And that she is an 
actress. And there you have the 
gist of her story. 

Come, like the Margaret Hyland 
she portrays on the Broadway 
stage in The Rope Dancers, from 
the North of Ireland, she remem- 
bers her Belfast birthplace as “a 
dour city, but it has a wonderful 
honesty, and even in its ugliness 
there is a certain beauty. With all 
its faults, there is no place like 
Ireland. I love Ireland ”. 

Her acting experience began at 
the St. Louis Convent in 
Monaghan, where “ each class was 
required to put on a play and I 
was selected leader for my group. I 
must confess that I took the fattest 
part for myself. Selfish? Of course. 
But I was very young and my 
enthusiasm for the stage knew no 
bounds ”. 

After graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Galway, her twin affec- 
tions, for acting and for Ireland, 
were both served in her first 


theatre engagement. It was at the 
Taibhhearc, Galway, an all-Gaelic 
theatre. 

Here, Siobhan’s father, as 
fiercely partisan as herself, refused 
to permit his daughter to be paid 
for performing in the native 
tongue. “ You should be happy to 
act in Irish without financial re- 
ward,” he told her. And so she 
accepted no payment. 

It was her first and only formal 
theatre training. For Siobhan 
McKenna maintains that “ the best 
way to learn is on the stage, in 
front of a real live audience ”’. 

As she told John Allen, of the 
New York Herald Tribune: “I 
am-wary of methods of acting. 
Sometimes they become more im- 
portant than results.” 

She herself described her method 
of working out a characterisation 
as “backwards”, envisioning the 
end result and then finding her 
way to it. 

She doesn’t memorise lines at 
all, but learns them in conjunction 
with the actual moment in the 


Condensed from Playbill, New York 
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play during which they are spoken. 
She is vividly aware of her own 
physical involvement at that time, 
as well as those of the other actors 
on the stage. For her, concentra- 
tion is the key to acting. 

When she starred in Saint Foan 
at the Cambridge Drama Festival, 
Elliot Norton, dean of the Boston 
drama critics, described her Maid 
of Orleans as “ a new Prometheus, 
carrying the fire of spiritual life 
to a generation that has shivered in 
cold and stumbled in darkness ”’. 

A fellow-worker in that produc- 
tion recalls her as “a religious 
person”, with an amazing inten- 
sity of preparation during even 
the earliest, most casual let’s-all- 
sit-around-and-get - to - know-each- 
other-days of rehearsal. “ With 
Siobhan there is no part way at all. 
No ‘ rehearsal level.’ With her it’s 
everything—all the time. And she 
completely believes everything she 
does, too.” 

“Not that she’s solemn or 
stuffy,” he assured us. “ At times 


Preachers are Human! 
JN the Jesuit church in Hollywood, California, some time ago, 
a preacher made this startling announcement: 
“ This is the third publication of the banns of marriage 


between Mary Smith and John Jones. . 
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IOBHAN was the first Irish 

actress honoured by a full 
season at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, appearing in impor- 
tant réles in “As You Like 
it’, “ Coriolanus ", “ Macbeth”, 
“Volpone” with Margaret 
Leighton, Anthony Quayle, Sir 
Ralph Richardson and Laurence 
Harvey. 

On television she was starred 
last year in Somerset Maugham’s 
“The Letter” and on Omnibus 
in scenes from Irish plays. In 
films she has acted in “ The 
Adventuress ", “ The Lost 
People”, “Hungry Hill”, and 
“ Daughters of Darkness”. 

She has made numerous LP 
recordings, including “Saint 
Joan”, “ Playboy of the Western 
World ", and “juno and the 
Paycock.” 

—" Playbill ”. 


 latatatupntntnadnbstndsinbstnistnbetebateista( | 
she has a wonderful sense of 
humour, very fey and very Irish. 


But that’s what you’d expect it to 
be, isn’t it?” 


. . May their souls 


and the souls of all the faithful departed—oh, that’s a 


different category!” 


Two Burdens 


—Irish Catholic. 


A YOUNG bride was given this advice and warning by her 


mother : 


“ Child,” she said, “1 hope your married life is going to 


be easier than mine, All my wedded days I’ve carried two 
burdens—Pa and the fire. Every time I’ve turned to look at 
one, the other has gone out.” 








The oldest book written by an Irishman 
(in 1476) ts housed here 


Library of Literary Treasures 


MADELEINE 


LTHOUGH nowadays its accom- 

modation is somewhat burst- 

ing at the seams to. house in 
an adequate manner the vast 
amount of material under its care, 
the National Library, Kildare 
Street, Dublin, is an imposing, 
dignified building illustrating the 
ornate but solid decorative features 
of the Victorian period. 

The chimney pieces were carved 
by Signor Carlo Gambi, of Siena, 
and the stained glass windows were 
supplied by a Birmingham firm, 
but all the rest of the work, in- 
cluding the beautiful oak doors, 
the enrichments in plaster round 
the ceilings and the mosaic floors 
were executed by Dublin crafts- 
men. The word “ Sapientia” 
greets one on entrance. 

The General Reading Room, 
approached from the Main Hall by 
a flight of stone stairs with mag- 
nificent marble balustrades, is in 
the shape of a large U with the 
severity of its high walls broken 
by a frieze of plump Cupids. 

As public reading rooms go, it 
is almost cosy and has that quiet, 
slightly rarefied, scholastic atmos- 
phere which stamps it pleasantly 
on the memory. Adjoining is a 
newspaper reading-room. Ranging 


O’NEILL 


from the scholar editing a mediz- 
val Gaelic text to the caller with 
a casual query, about 200 people 
visit the library each day. 

Among the 500,000 volumes of 
books and manuscripts in the 
National Library, there are many 
rare items whose purchase price 
today would run into a consider- 
able fortune. Some of these are 
seventeenth century works like 
Barnaby Rich’s New Description 
of Ireland, 1610, or his Irish 
Hubbub, 1618; and Fleming’s 
Collectanea Sacra published at 
Louvain in 1676, as well as the 
valuable first editions of Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, etc. One precious 
little booklet whose price today 
runs into three figures is Shelley’s 
Address to the Irish People, 
Dublin, 1812. The English poet 
sympathising with the Irish 
struggle for freedom visited 
Ireland in 1812 and, among other 
activities, distributed .copies of 
this pamphlet free to all comers, 
in some instances scattering them 
from the window of his lodgings 
in No. 7 Lower O’Connell Street. 

The oldest book in the library 
from the pen of an Irishman is 
Richard FitzRalph, Archbishop of 
Armagh’s Defensio Curatorum, 


Condensed from The Irish Tatler and Sketch 
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1476, defending the claim of the 
secular clergy against the Mendi- 
cant Friars. 

Another volume of great interest 
to bibliophiles is Plato’s Dialogues 
which belonged to Daniel O’Con- 
nell and is said to have been the 
first book published in Dublin on 
Irish handmade paper. It was pre- 
sented to the library by the 
Friends of the National Collections 
about eight years ago. Gould’s 
books on birds for the various 
continents, published in the last 
century and running into many 
volumes with exquisite colour 
plates are worth many thousands 
of pounds. 

The library is proud of its 
Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings. In the portrait section there 
are more than 3,000 pieces, cover- 


ing about 1,200 Irish personages, 
and in the topographical and his- 
torical section there are more than 
engraved portraits 
bring to life a whole sequence 
of interesting personalities who 
flourished before the age of photo- 


2,500. The 


graphy. The coloured sets of 
Dublin Views by Tudor, Malton, 
Brocas, etc., are all in mint con- 
dition and photographs of them 
may be had on request. 

For the present great wealth of 
treasyre im the Manuscript Depart- 
ment, the nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Richard Hayes 
who has been Director of the 
National Library for the past 
eighteen years. The manuscript 
volumes acquired in the sixty 
years up to his appointment in 
1940 comprised about 1,300. To- 
day the number has increased to 


about 10,000—not counting the 
many thousands of loose items, 
deeds, letters, etc. 

Among the most interesting are 
the Ormond Papers, a large collec- 
tion amassed by the family of 
Butler, of Kilkenny Castle, who 
had almost a dynastic rule over 
much of south central Ireland for 
several centuries. The collection is 
particularly rich in documents 
relating to the turbulent seven- 
teenth century, the time of the 
Confederation of Kilkenny, Crom- 
well and the Restoration. 

Perhaps the greatest treasure of 
all the single items in the Manu- 
script Department is a copy 
written in the author’s hand of 
Giraldus Cambrensis’ Description 
of Ireland (about 1190 A.D.) and 
illustrated with quaint and lively 
little marginal drawings. 

A touching little memento of 
Dean Swift is a letter written by 
him to his friend, Sheridan, from 
Quilca in County Cavan, with an 
amusing reply from Sheridan in 
verse. Of more modern interest 
are the manuscripts of George 
Bernard Shaw’s early novels, 
bound at his request and expense 
by Cockerill. Shaw added to each 
novel an “afterthought,” giving 
his views, in his old age, of the 
works of his youth. And I must 
not forget James Joyce’s fair copy 
of his manuscript of the Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man, and 
many Joyce letters. 

The library is rich in matter 
relating to the Irish Theatre, 
especially the foundation and pro- 
gress of the Abbey Theatre. The 
Joseph Holloway Collection, 200 
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large MSS volumes of his diary, 
includes notes, criticisms, biogra- 
phical comments, programmes, 
etc., of every play performed in 
Dublin from the beginning of the 
century up to his death in the last 
decade. 

Microfilming is the ideal modern 
method of preserving records of 
historical documents and manu- 
scripts and every State Library in 
the world now makes use of this 
important cultural development. 
During the past ten years or so 
Dr. Hayes has sent emissaries all 
over Europe to obtain microfilms 
of books and manuscripts relating 
to Ireland. In this way the 
innumerable literary treasures 
taken abroad by the Irish monks 
in medieval days have come back 
to us again. The library has now 


over 5,000,000 pages in microfilm. 

When these are screened through 
a special library reader machine 
the student is enabled to study the 
much enlarged copy at his leisure. 
Microfilms of famous books and 
documents belonging to the 
National Library are also made 
here and sent, on request, to 
libraries and museums in other 
countries. 

In April, 1943, the National 
Library took over the Ulster Office 
of Arms, Dublin Castle, with its 
large collection of Irish genea- 
logical manuscripts and its Heral- 
dic Museum. All the functions of 
this office, including the granting 
of Coats of Arms, are now dis- 
charged by the Genealogical Officer 
of the National Library at the 
Genealogical Office, Dublin Castle. 


ay 


Give It Away 


“you have a pound, I have a pound,” said one man to 

another. “ We swap. You have my pound and I have 
yours, We are not better off. But suppose you have an idea 
and I have an idea. We swap. Now you have two ideas and I 


have two ideas.” 


One of the best ways to keep your faith is to give it away. 
One of the quickest ways to lose it is to keep it to yourself. 
If you try to share with others the best that is in you, you 
strengthen yourself. The more a tree branches out, the deeper 


the roots sink. 


—St. THérzse pe L’ENFANT Jésus. 


Ficonomy is going without something you do not want in 
case you should some day want something you probably 


won't want, 


INGS move so fast these days that those saying it can’t 
be done are interrupted by someone else doing it. 
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“ There’s here a Bellfounder, honest 
and true.” He died while he was 
casting the bells. 





The Bells 
of 


St. Mary’s 


Limerick 
‘THERE ARE SEVERAL LEGENDS ASSO- 
ciated with the bells of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Limerick. One 
story said that the faithful of Lime- 
rick concealed their bells by letting 
them down into the River Shannon 
when siege was laid to the town, 
and that on the restoration of order 
and tranquillity they sought vainly 
to recover them, though a silvery 
chime from the water occasionally 
saluted the ears of the faithful. 

Another says that the cathedral 
bells were brought from Italy. The 
original owner had them erected in 
a convent near his villa, but in one 
of the feuds common at that time 
he lost all and the bells were carried 
off. He eventually left Italy and 
made his way to Ireland. 

On sailing up the Shannon one 
evening he heard the cathedral bells 
—his own bells—his face was turned 
towards the cathedral in an attitude 
of listening, but when the vessel 
upon which he was travelling 
landed he was found to be a corpse. 

The present bells—eight in num- 
ber—were cast by the Perdues in 
1673. The casting took place in the 
cathedral churchyard. During the 


work one of the Perdues died— 
William. He was buried in the 
cathedral and his epitaph reads: 


There’s here a Bellfounder, honest 
and true, 
Until the Resurrection lies Perdue. 


Only one of the Perdue bells re- 
mains. The others have been recast 
at various times, 
—Frep E. DvuKEs in Ireland of 
the Welcomes, 


Monaghan 


CORRESPONDENT TELLS ME THAT 

in his part of County Monaghan 
home-made barometers are com- 
monplace, and he believes that 
readers in other counties will be 
interested to know how they are 
made. 

It’s a simple matter. First of all, 
get a small bottle (a half-pint vine- 
gar bottle) and a one-pound jam- 
jar; both must be empty, of course. 
Make sure that the bottle can rest 
comfortably upside-down in the 
jam-jar. 

Then fill the bottle half-full of 
coloured water. Place the jam-jar 
upside down on top of the bottle; 
then reverse it, allowing the water 
to flow into the jar until an inch 
or two remains in the neck of the 
bottle. 

You now have your barometer. 
The “column” of water inside the 
neck will drop for rainy weather 
and rise for fine weather. 

—LiAM RiorpDan in the Irish 
Catholic. 
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Mayo 
© OLD MEN IN ERRIS HAVE RE- 
fused to act as guinea-pigs in an 
experimental interference with a 
“fairy fort”. 

The Land Commission had a 
gang of twenty men putting up 
fences to rearrange holdings at 
Toorglass West. They wanted to 
end the system of having to lease 
unfenced land to a joint number of 
tenants. 

But an ancient rath lay in the 
path of the fence. The workmen 
refused to dig holes in the rath. 
They said they would die soon if 
they lifted a sod. A Land Commis- 
sion supervisor suggested that two 
of the oldest men in the locality 
might have no fear of death. 

Two men, one aged ninety-seven, 
the other ninety-five, were asked 
and indignantly refused. They said 
that life was “as sweet as the fairy 
music they often heard from the 
rath”. So the fence remains un- 
finished. 

The National Museum authori- 
ties say that “fairy forts” are the 
remains of ancient Irish farmsteads. 
Some date back to 2,000 B.c., but 
were most common between 500 
A.D. and 1,050 A.D. 

—Sunday Review. 


Antrim 
“"TuE New Buryinc-GrounpD” (A 
now overcrowded city of the 
dead), Belfast, was opened in 
March, 1797, when the public were 
advised that they could take lots. 
Many of the city’s noble men and 
women are interred in this grave- 
yard (now known as Clifton Street 


Graveyard), 
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Under an Ash Tree 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 

died last September in New 
York City. Luck gave him what 
he had hoped for, sudden death; 
it gave his family, what all Irish- 
men pray for, burial in treland, 
in this case in the County 
Galway, in the parish of Ballyna- 
kill, in a graveyard with a fine 
view to the south-east of the 
Twelve Pins, a remarkable group 
of mountains which, as Gogarty 
reminded us, time is slowly de- 
ranging. 

Those who remember his love 
of trees will find it fitting that 
he is buried under an ash tree 
bent almost at a right angle at 
the waist so that its bent trunk 
shades his grave. Those who 
know of his gift of swans to the 
Liffey will find it appropriate 
that as he was being lowered 
into his grave a solitary swan lit 
on nearby Cartron Lake. 

—Horace Reynolds in the 
N.Y. Times Book Review. 
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Some of the insurgents who died 
in battle in 1798 were buried 
secretly there, and the remains of 
the Rev. Steele Dickson and Henry 
Joy McCracken repose in its soil. 
Those of the rebel chief at the 
Battle of Antrim were removed 
from High Street and reinterred in 
his sister’s, Mary Ann McCracken’s 
grave. 
—CoLmn J. Ross in the Belfast 

Telegraph. 


Tyrone 

A NEW VARIETY OF THE WELL- 
known * plant, Forsythia, dis- 

covered some years ago in the 

garden of Miss A. N. Adair, Lyn- 
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wood, Cookstown, has become so 
popular that it is now being grown 
in America. 

Known as Lynwoodi, its flowers 
are both freer and broader petalled 
than the original Forsythia inter- 
media spectabilis. 

Miss Adair said the new variety 
originated in her garden as a sport 
from Forsythia intermedia specta- 
bilis. She sent cuttings to the 
Donard Nursery, Co. Down, who 
were at omce interested and 
undertook to test them, The young 
shoots did so well that they were 
forwarded to the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, London, and after 
trials they were granted “The 
Award of Garden Merit” in 1956. 

Miss Adair explained that For- 
sythia Lynwoodi makes a smaller, 
more compact bush than the origi- 
nal plant and produces a great 
number of golden blooms. 

—Mid-Ulster Mail. 


Donegal 

West or Moviite, County Done- 
gal, in the townland of Lecamy, 

there is to be seen an example of an 

ancient Sweat House. 


Sweat Houses were used in Ire- 
land from the earliest times down 
to early in the 19th century for the 
cure of rheumatism. This one, 
called the Lisnalecky Sweat House, 
is a roughly-built round structure, 
beehive in shape, with corbelled 
roof no longer complete. The build- 
ing is seven and a half feet in 
height, with a circumference at the 
base of forty inches, and there is 
a low lintel-covered little door 
through which one must creep. 

According to Joyce, Sweat Houses 
were used in this way: A great fire 
of turf was kindled inside till the 
house became heated like an oven; 
after which the embers and ashes 
were swept out. Then the person, 
wrapping himself in a blanket, 
crept in and sat down on a bench 
of sods, after which the door was 
closed up. He remained there an 
hour or so until he was in a proper 
perspiration, and then, creeping out, 
plunged into cold water, after which 
he was well rubbed till he became 
warm. After several baths at inter- 
vals of some days he was likely to 
be cured. 

—Romantic Inishowen, 


& 


VIENNESE restaurateur wanted to run a restaurant such as 
had never existed before, and advertised: “ Cutlets from 


All or None 


Every 


Animal in the World.” 


His first customer, a countess, asked for an elephant cutlet. 
The chef rose to the occasion. “ Madam,” he said, “I am 
very sorry, but for one cutlet we cannot cut up our elephant.” 


—English Digest. 


[F you are a self-starter your boss doesn’t need to be a crank, 





This Dublin master tailor’s invention helped the 
Allies to win the first World War 


The Sea Belched....My Depth 
Charge had Worked! 


WALTER CONAN 


N the year 1913, in the ordinary 

course of business, I came across 

a man who was of an inventive 
mature, and at the same time a 
first-class amateur mechanic. . . . 
This man had been for a consider- 
able time working in conjunction 
with a naval officer on the problem 
of operating . explosives under 
water at a prearranged depth, by 
a method other than electrical, 
and, to a certain extent, he had 
undoubtedly solved the problem. 

The importance of the question 
was only fully realised in later 
years, when means had to be de- 
vised to combat the terrible menace 
of submarine attack during the 
Great War. 

Needless to remark, this was a 
subject very far removed from the 
usual trend of my daily occupa- 
tion. But having been always more 
or less interested in the mechanics 
of chemistry, the problem some- 
how appealed to me. 

For some time it must have 
occupied a place in the sub-con- 
scious mind, because it suddenly 
occurred to me one day that there 
was a very simple way of doing 
what my friend had succeeded in 


proving possible by a tedious and 
expensive method. His models cost 
about £20 and were very difficult 
to manufacture. 

I set about procuring materials. 
In a few hours I had made a 
model which had cost me 3/6. 
The most interesting feature of the 
problem was the discovery of a 
means to overcome the difficulty 
of getting water pressure to oper- 
ate through a minute tube against 
an enclosed air-space in the fuse. 

The tube was coiled round and 
round, up and down; it had to fit 
inside the available space in the 
standard fuse, which was about 14 
inches by 1 inch. Hence the 
difficulty of the problem. 

The difficulty was overcome in 
a simple manner. The diameter of 
the copper tube used was one- 
tenth of an inch; through it was a 
fine copper wire, fitting loosely, 
but almost filling the bore. Such 
an arrangement completely elimi- 
nated the question of “ air-lock.” 

Why it should do so is a ques- 
tion I can answer to my own satis- 
faction; but, strange to say, I have 
never yet got an explanation that 
will satisfy the scientific mind. 


Condensed from the Blackrock College Annual 
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When I went to look for a patent 
I went to the best authority in 
Loadon. He listened to me fairly 
patientiy, but it was obvious to me 
that he was dealing with a mad 
inventor. 

I argued with the professor that 
I had certain facts that were easily 
proved. “If so,” he replied, “ you 
have discovered some new, un- 
heard-of principle in hydro-statics; 
your facts are altogether against 
theory.” My reply was that he 
should adapt his theories to fit my 
facts. 

At his invitation I went to his 
laboratory next morning, fixed up 
an arrangement of glass tubes and 
coloured water, and in half-an- 
hour succeeded in convincing him 
by facts. But I never got from 
him or from anyone else a scien- 
tific explanation of those facts. 

There is one other point that I 
have not been able to understand 
myself. I was experimenting with 
fuses to explode at two, four and 
six fathoms deep. With the bored 
tube I was using the results were 
absolutely accurate and uniform. 
Twelve inches of tubing was re- 
quired for each fathom. For a six- 
fathom fuse it was necessary to 
coil seventy-two inches in a space 
of 13 by 1 inch. Certainly an 
involved coil. 

Now, the fact I cannot explain 
is this: A four-fathom fuse may 
be immersed in two or three 
fathoms for an indefinite period 
without operating; but the moment 
it is dropped to four fathoms it 
acts instantaneously. 

After lengthy tests a trial was 
made at Lydd, near Dungeness. 


Twelve shells fitted with the 
“ Conan Fuse ” were fired from a 
six-inch howitzer in the presence 
of a large staff from the British 
Ordnance Board, a joint Board of 
Naval and Military experts. 

And with much nervousness I 
faced the ordeal. It is true my 
results had been satisfactory and 
that the principle was sound. But 
my experiments had never got 
further than miniature explosions 
at the end of a string, and it was 
quite impossible for me to know 
what effect the “gun shock” 
would have and what would be 
the result of the “ set-back” on 
the mechanism of the fuse. Neither 
was it possible for me to get 
expert advice on these matters 
without disclosing the details of 
the fuse, which, of course, was not 
desirable. 

Woolwich Arsenal provided me 
with the fuse-blocks; my friend 
did the mechanical fitting. I well 
recall that morning at Lydd... 
fusing the shells, which were nicely 
laid out in a row. Nervously 
enough I screwed in the fuses and 
then walked about a quarter of a 
mile along the shingly beach. 

We were provided with Zeiss 
binoculars and told that the shells 
would be dropped near a mark 
about three-quarters of a mile out 
at sea. The President of the 
Ordnance Board asked me if I 
were ready; I said yes. At this 
point I sat down. I was in such a 
state of nerves that I could not 
remain standing. 

The Admiral gave the order: 
“ Fire!” It was immediately flag- 
signalled to the gun crew behind 
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us. At once a shell whizzed over- 
head, and with my glasses fixed on 
the mark I tried to hold them 
steadily with my shaking hand. 
We held stop-watches to time the 
interval between the splash and 
the “ throw-up ” of the explosion, 
if there ever should be one. 

At an interval of two seconds 
after the splash we felt the beach 
trembling, whilst out at sea @ 
column of water rose in the air. 
My relief was indescribable. 

“ The first one has gone up, sir,” 
I said. 

Apparently he was stunned by 
the explosion—all the time he had 
been an unbeliever. 

“By G——, sir, did you feel 
it?” he answered. 

“Yes,” I said. “How would 
you like to be in a submarine 
within fifty feet?” 

His reply was: “ There would 
be no submarine.” 

The other eleven shells met with 
similar success. The tests were 
completely successful. Not the 
slightest hitch occurred. The prob- 
lem was solved. 

A little later I offered the inven- 
tion as a secret process to the 
British Government. To my great 
surprise I was told that nothing 
could be kept secret, and that I 
was quite at liberty to deal with 
any foreign government I wished. 
This led to visits to Paris and 
Rome, and even to Germany. In 
each place lengthy negotiations 
were carried on with the Minis- 
tries of Marine. 

1914 came. I received a wire 
to meet a German official at a 
London hotel on July 28th, J met 


COO TTIW OOOO LHe 


THE introduction of the Depth 

Charge at a critical moment 
during the World War | put an 
end to the strangling German 
submarine campaign. The inven- 
tor was the late Walter Conan, 
of Dublin. 

Coincidentally, the modern 
submarine was also the invention 
of an Irishman, John P. Holland 
(1841-1914). His original motive 
in inventing it was to reduce the 
effectiveness of Britain's naval 
power, and thus hasten the day 
of Irish independence. 

And the famous “Brennan 
Torpedo ", which marked a dis- 
tinct advance in the development 
of the early, crude torpedo, was 
the invention of yet another 
Irishman, Louis Brennan (1852- 
1932), a native of Castlebar, 
County Mayo. 


—————*——h——h] oom ® 


him. He told me his Government 
was quite prepared to take the 
Fuse, and asked for my figure. I 
said £50,000, as if I were in the 
habit of dealing with such sums 
every day between breakfast and 
lunch time. He was willing to pay 
the amount; it was arranged that 
the money should be lodged in the 
Bank of England when I had 
proved my claim in Germany. 

That same day I happened to be 
in the Admiralty. There I learned 
for the first time that war was 
imminent and inevitable. That 
evening I returned to Dublin. The 
next day I met Sir John Ross, the 
last Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
On his advice and the advice of 
some other friends I decided to 
offer the Fuse to the British 
Government, leaving the question 
of remuneration in abeyance. 
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On the 29th July, 1914, I wired 
the Admiralty: “In view of the 
imminent outbreak of hostilities, I 
wish to place my services at your 
disposal for the development of 
the Conan Fuse... .” 

The following day I received a 
foolscap letter: “ The Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty wish 


hear from them very shortly.” 

I may conclude the financial side 
of the story by saying that this 
letter is all I ever did get. A few 
days later I was called to London. 
A weary series of interviews fol- 
lowed. Test after test took place 
at a very considerable expenditure 
of money. The acknowledgment 


to thank Mr. Conan for his 
generous offer . . . and he will 


His First Book 
JAMEs STEPHENS was one of those who, if poets could be 
made, were made by Aj, but as they are merely born one 
can only say that Ai gave him all the help and encourage- 
ment that he meeded. When a publisher refused Stephens’ 
first book, A wrote to tell him that he should not do that. 
The publisher took his advice and the book became famous. 
I remember meeting him on one of those Wednesday 
evenings at which Ai always entertained young writers at 
his house. That first book was to be published in two or 
three weeks, and Stephens was looking forward to it with 
childish glee and telling us how he would stand and gaze into 
the window of a bookshop when his own book was on view. 
And suddenly another mood came over him and he felt 
that fate never allows such joys, and said he was sure he 
would die before his book would be published. But he lived 
to see the fame of his first book and to win a world-wide 
reputation. 


of my “ generous offer” was my 
sole recompense. 


—Lorp DUNSANY. 


Not Past Sixty! 
NEVER be afraid of growing old. From thirty-five to forty is. 

the first dangerous fence. Many brilliant men have died 
between these ages. From fifty to sixty you’ve got to be very 
careful : that’s the time you’re likely to get most ill health. 
Once you've safely passed sixty you ought to be well in the 
running for eighty. 

—BERNARD SHAW. 


QNE after-dinner speech that always goes well is: “ You 
sit still, dear—I°ll wash these up.” 
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Painter John Keating insists on 
draughtsmanship and hard work 


Orpen 
was his 
Teacher 


S. G. 
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rather than the popular con- 

ception of an artist. With his 
navy-blue pullover, dark beard 
and sparkling eyes, and general 
attitude to life, he might be a car- 
penter, a blacksmith or a sailor. 

Painting, he says, consists in 
putting little pieces of colour of 
exactly the right tone, of exactly 
the right shape, in exactly the 
right place. “Do that for four 
hours,” says he, “and see how 
you feel. You need muscular con- 
trol that a heavyweight boxer 
would envy.” 

John Keating was born im 
Limerick in 1889 and went to the 
local school—sometimes! At other 
times he “ mitched ” down to the 
docks, where he spent his time 
with ships and seamen, which have 
figured so often in his painting. 

When he was sixteen his long 


Jett KEATING is a craftsman, 


suffering mother apprenticed him 
to a drapery store. This job lasted 
exactly a fortnight. However, 
young John redeemed himself by 

a scholarship to the 
Metropolitan School of Art, and 
there he met Sir William Orpen. 
This was the turning-point of his 
career. 

took him to study in 
London, and only the 1914-18 
war terminated the master-pupil 
relationship. Shortly afterwards 
Keating got a job in the Royal— 
now the National—College of Art, 
Dublin, and he has remained 
there ever since, taking his job as 
a teacher just as seriously as his 
job as a creative artist. 

Why? Most teachers, it must be 
admitted, regard their teaching job 
as mere hack work. What Keating 
learnt from Orpen, what Orpen 
learnt from Tonks, what Tonks 
learnt from Le Gras, this line must 
be preserved — draughtsmanship 
and hard work. 


One of the subjects of Keating’s 
lectures is anatomy, and, from the 
College of Art’s battered skeleton, 
he can convey to students that 
understanding of the human form 
which so clearly underlies his own 
best work. He can feel bone and 
translate it into paint, 

Perhaps his belief in the con- 
tinuity of one school explains his 
otherwise inexplicable enmity to 
the works of such contemporary 
artists as Rouault and Henry 
Moore. Keating himself has quite 
another explanation. Rouault he 
admires profoundly, but does not 
believe that his Christ was a good 
example of the painter’s work; it 
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was, he thought, just a mere work- 
ing sketch, bought up by a dealer 
to be sold to the uninitiated. He 
advised the Friends of the National 
Collections to cut out dealers, 
write to Rouault and ask for a re- 
presentative example of his genius. 
As to Henry Moore’s Reclining 
Figure, he just did not like it. He 
thinks that the female figure 
should not look as if it had just 
been run over by a bus, and that 
in this case the geometrical axiom 
was denied: “the holes were de- 
finitely greater than the parts”. 
Keating, although a mild-man- 
nered man, has strong views about 
everything. Politics, he believes, 
should be everybody’s business, 
yet it seems impossible in modern 
times for decent people to risk 


Baldonnel Blues 
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the contamination of public life. 

The early Christians had a pas- 
sionate love of God; we today have 
an equally passionate desire for 
money. If we admitted this frankly 
it would not be so bad, but we are 
ashamed and try to hide it. The 
result of this hypocrisy is an over- 
all schizophrenia. 

John Keating lives in a small 
white house in Rathfarnham, with 
his wife and children and his trees. 
Trees he loves, to plant and to see 
to growth, knowing that after he 
is dead they will live to breathe 
the air and drink the rain. 

He is, at bottom, a very simple, 
kindly man, although a very intel- 
ligent one, with a real gift of self- 
expression in words as well as in 


paint. 


Since the day he was commissioned, the Air Force lieutenant 
was plagued by a number of minor mishaps—bad 
weather, colds, and so on—which prevented him from flying. 
Then he had a sudden inspiration. He made a long- 
distance ’phone-call to his mother. 
“ Mother,” he pleaded, “ for goodness sake will ye stop 


praying against me!” 


“ Against you!” exclaimed his shocked mother. “ Why, 
I’ve been praying for your safety every day since you left to 


join the Air Force.” 


“TI know, I know,” he rapped back, “and you’ve done 
such a good job that I can’t even get off the ground!” 


—LIAM RIORDAN. 


[F there’s one thing which upsets some wives, it’s people 
dropping in when the house looks the way it always does. 


[7’s not much consolation to think that things might be 
worse; you’ve only got to wait a bit and sure enough they 
are. 





America’s No. 1 Catholic may become 
the next Pope 


The Key to 
Cardinal Spellman 


LOUIS E. LOMAX 


© most people, sixty-nine- 

year-old Francis Spellman is 

a riddle. As a man, he is so 
humble that the licence plate on 
the official car of the New York 
Archbishop still bears the initial 
“H” of Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Spellman’s predecessor of eighteen 
years ago. Yet as a priest and 
Prince of the Church, Spellman is 
so sure of himself that he decrees 
categorically what is right and what 
is wrong, and equates Americanism 
with Catholicism. 

During a recent interview, I 
found Cardinal Spellman affable 
to the point of being disarming. At 
a clever turn of phrase or the recol- 
lection of a pleasant encounter 
with a boyhood idol, Babe Ruth, 
Spellman would lower his balding 
head and laugh quietly. When I 
asked him about his almost for- 
gotten row with Eleanor Roosevelt 
over Government support for paro- 
chial schools, His countenance 
changed and his eyes narrowed. 

“ The question whether a Catho- 
lic child is being punished for at- 
tending a Catholic school remains, 
but the Roosevelt incident is 


closed,” Spellman said flatly. 

It is a succinct commentary on 
the growth and change of the 
Catholic Church that a one-time 
Whitman, Mass., grocery boy and 
street-car motorman, is now a 
Cardinal; that a man who is a poet, 
pilot, amateur photographer, 
novelist and American could rise 
to the point of being called 
“ papable ” (eligible to become the 
next Pope); that a young priest in 
the bad sang of Boston’s testy 
William Henry Cardinal O’Connell 


Condensed from Pageant (New York) 
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back in 1918 could go on to be- 
come America’s first Catholic, 
conspicuous among the world’s 
350,000,000 members of the Papal 
See. 

Yet it was Cardinal O’Connell 
who earlier had ticketed Francis 
Spellman for glory by sending the 
young Fordham graduate to Rome 
to study for the priesthood. In 
Rome, during his student days at 
North American College, Spellman 
became an intimate friend of Mon- 
signor Francesco Borgongini-Duca 
and Bishop Eugenio Pacelli. In 
time, Borgongini-Duca became 
assistant to Cardinal Gasparri, 


Vatican Secretary of State: Bishop 
Pacelli is now Pope Pius XII. At 
each plateau in their own ascend- 
ancy, the two distinguished Italian 
sons of the Church paused to en- 


hance the career of their American 
friend. 

Frank Spellman, as members of 
his family call him, is truly Horatio 
Alger in sacred scarlet. 

As Archbishop of New York, 
Cardinal Spellman is director of 
Christendom’s largest and richest 
diocese. Operating from what has 
been called “ The Powerhouse ”, a 
plush, carpeted office on New 
York’s Madison Avenue, this con- 
troversial church figure makes 
statements that demand action 
frem presidents, kings and states- 
men. 

His supporters argue that he is a 
dedicated priest, a brilliant execu- 
tive, organiser and builder, and a 
man whose appeal to the masses 
lies in his ability to identify him- 
self with their suffering and joy. In 
the same way that in 1955, just 
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before Christmas, Spellman left St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral to turn up in 
Korea serving Communion to 
snow-drenched combat veterans, 
he will, with a few free hours on a 
Sunday, pop up unannounced at a 
Catholic hospital in New York to 
visit patients in the wards. 

Cardinal Spellman’s primary in- 
terests are education and charity, 
and it is in these areas that he has 
won the plaudits of Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike, In mid-1957 he 
launched a staggering $18,000,000 
programme of school construction 
to accommodate an additional 
9,800 pupils. As Archbishop of 
New York he led the drive for the 
$10,000,000 New York Foundling 
Home and the $9,000,000 Miseri- 
cordia Hospital. As _ Francis 
Spellman, writer, he has given all 
of his literary income—some 
quarter of a million dollars—to 
Catholic charities. 

Spellman’s critics agree that he 
is a dedicated man and that thou- 
sands have profited through his 
zeal in raising funds for charity 
and education. It is miost often 
when he begins to preach that he 
becomes controversial. 

The critics base their case 
against Spellman upon his unyield- 
ing credo: “ Americanism without 
God is synonymous with pagan- 
ism, fascism and communism.” 

His critics say the Spellman 
credo is an affront to democratic 
principles. It first emerged in 1941 
when Spellman lashed out at 
the motion picture, Two-Faced 
Woman. He said: 

“ Patriotic Americans cannot 
countenance the sabotage of fun- 
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damental national defence, which 
is manifested by this increasing dis- 
position to hack away at morality 
and to snipe at decency.” 

A year later, Spellman turned 
his wrath upon the New York 
stage. Speaking before 3,000 mem- 
bers of the Police Department’s 
Anchor Club, he charged: 

“The Broadway stage would 
drag the name of New York down 
to be synonymous with Sodom and 
Gomorrah. When we try to do 
something about it we are accused 
of censorship—accused by people 
who care nothing for the souls of 
children while their fathers are 
dying on the battlefields for free- 
dom.” 

Fifteen years later he gave this 
defence f his criticisms of the 


motion picture, Baby Doll: 


“Tt is the moral and patriotic 
duty of every loyal American to 
defend America not only from the 
dangers which threaten our beloved 
country from beyond our boun- 
daries, but also the dangers which 
confront us at home.” 

His supporters insist the Car- 
dinal never becomes involved in 
politics, but it is a known fact that 
the Cardinal brought peace be- 
tween New York subway workers 
and Mayor LaGuardia by prevail- 
ing directly upon LaGuardia. His 
Eminence is known as a rigid dog- 
matician, yet on his visits to U.S. 
armed forces overseas he always 
includes the Protestant and Jewish 
chaplains in his activities. The 
Cardinal allows his prize protégé, 
Bishop Fulton Sheen, to quote 
Protestant thinkers favourably 
without rebuke. 


c—WWw Winn © 


HIS VAST DIOCESE 


AS Archbishop of New York, 
Cardinal Spellman supervises 
the activities of 29 schools of 
theology, 11 colleges, 69 high 
schools, 250 elementary schools, 
10 orphanages and 20 hospitals. 
His diocese covers 4417 square 
miles and requires the services 
of 6177 teachers, three bishops, 
seven auxiliary bishops, 2344 
parish priests and 7711 sisters. 
Even Cardinal Spellman does 
not know the exact worth of the 
properties under his direction. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral alone, 
however, is valued at upwards of 
$250,000,000. 


————h*hllli&XxtIImnnnne 


The key to Cardinal Spellman 
is his absolute conviction that 
the answer to all social ills lies 
in being Catholic; that the Church 
must become what its name im- 
plies, the World Church. 

Firmly entrenched as the most 
controversial Prince of the Church 
in modern times, Cardinal Spell- 
man remains aloof from both 
criticism and praise. With strident 
righteousness, he goes about his 
duties with the certainty of a man 
whose strength comes from within 
—from within his own driving 
soul, from within the powerful 
sanctum sanctorum of the Church. 

Last summer, Seamus Walshe, 
official biographer of Pope Pius 
XII, said: “ Cardinal Spellman is 
prominently mentioned as a pos- 
sible successor to the Pope.” 

“ A newsman asked me if I had 
any comment to make on the re- 
mark,” Spellman said. “ I told him 
I had one comment—good-bye!” 
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But curious observers wonder 
how Seamus Walshe, a man close 
to the Vatican, could have made so 
grave a slip of the tongue—if in- 
deed that is what it was. 

In mid-September, while the de- 
bate concerning his being “ pap- 
able” continued, 75,000 people 
jammed Yankee Stadium to cele- 
brate Cardinal Spellman’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary as a bishop. As 


Saw It in Print 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


the forty-five-minute religious pro- 
cession wound its way out of the 
arena, no one dared to say where 
Spellman’s phenomenal career 
would take him. For the present, 
they are content to join the chant 
intoned by the St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral choir as it announced Spell- 
man’s elevation to the cardinalate: 
Ecce sacerdos magnus. That is to 
say, Behold the great priest. 


[7 is human nature to believe more readily what one sees in 
print than what one learns by word of mouth. A news- 
paper editor said to his housekeeper one morning: “I think 
we'll have a good potato crop this year.” 
“ No such thing,” asserted the housekeeper. “I think the 


crop will be poor.” 


Ignoring her remark, the editor proceeded to his office 
and had inserted in the evening paper his estimate of the 


crop situation. 


That night when he returned home, he found the house- 
keeper waiting for him with a sheepish grin on her face and 
a copy of the paper in her hand. 

“I was wrong,” she said apologetically. “It says here in 
the paper that the crop will be excellent this autumn.” 


—Father Mathew Recotd. 


‘Too much idleness, I have observed, fills up a man’s time 
much more completely, and leaves him less his own 

master, than any sort of employment whatsoever. 

—EDMUND BURKE. 


Oh, Doctor! 


‘THE young lady waited patiently in the drug-store until the 
pharmacist was free to wait on her. “ What will it be?” 


he asked. 


“T wonder,” she asked, “ if you’d read this letter from my 
fiancé for me? He’s a doctor!” 





Dublin’s proud publishing record 


They were Ireland’s 
Karliest Newspapers 


A Dublin publisher had to 

go on his knees and beg 

the pardon of the Irish 
Parliament 


| 


M. J. LEAHY 


HE first Irish newspaper was 

the Dublin News-Letter, pub- 

lished in 1685 and printed by 
Joseph Ray for Robert Thornton, 
at the Leather Bottle, Skinner’s 
Row. It consisted of a single sheet 
of paper printed on both sides, 
eleven and a half inches long and 
six and a half inches wide. Copies 
of it are kept in the Library of the 
Royal Dublin Society. 

The next to appear was the 
Dublin Intelligence (1690 until 
1694). It was printed by Andrew 
Crook at Their Majesties’ Printing 
Office, Ormond Quay. The files 
contain many items of historical 
interest, including “A Particular 
an’ Full Account of the Routing of 
the whole Irish Army at Aughrim 
on Sunday, 12th of July, 1671 ”. 

In 1699 appeared the Flying 
Post, or the Post Master, printed 
at the back of Dick’s Coffee House 
in Skinner’s Row. It continued 
until 1709. The first number con- 
tained proclamations, addresses, a 
royal speech, and one advertise- 
ment. The Flying Post professed 
to give the earliest intelligence 
from foreign countries, and con- 
tained no home news. 

Next came the Dublin Gazette, 
or Weekly Courant, containing 


foreign and domestic news, printed 
and published by Thomas Hume, 
Essex Street, from 1703 to 1728. 

One of the best known and 
longest lived of early Irish news- 
papers was Pue’s Occurrences. The 
first mumber appeared on 25th 
December, 1703, and though the 
newspaper frequently altered its 
name, it continued until 1792. 

The original publisher was 
Richard Pue, founder of Dick’s 
Coffee House, a rendezvous of 
literary people, wits, and poli- 
ticians. The size of the paper was 
seven and a half inches by six, and 
the earliest volume is in the 
British Museum. 

This newspaper remained in the 
Pue family until 1763, when it 
passed into the possession of John 
Roe and David Giddal. In 1776 
John Hillary became owner. The 
paper died in 1792. 

In the number for Christmas 
Day, 1760, “ James Pue wishes his 
subscribers health, wealth, a Merry 
Christmas, and a Happy New 
Year, and does earnestly request 
such of them as are indebted for 
this paper will pay the same.” 

Among other early Dublin 
newspapers were the Dublin 
Mercury, printed by S. Powell, 
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1704-1760; Dublin Gazette, prin- 
ted by Edward Sandys, in Crane 
Lane, and published by authority, 
1705-1764; the Protestant Post 
Boy, containing all public trans- 
actions, foreign and domestic, 
1712; Whalley’s News-Letter, 
1714; the Flying Post, containing 
foreign and domestic news, printed 
by Edward Waters, Blind Quay, 
1729; the Dublin Weekly Fournal, 
printed by James Carson, in Cog- 
hill Court, Dame Street, 1725- 
1734; and the Dublin News- 
Letter, printed by Richard Reilly, 
at the Stationers’ Hall, on Cork 
Hill, 1736. 

One of the most remarkable and 
enduring of Irish newspapers was 
the Dublin Fournal, which con- 
tained “the freshest advices, 
foreign and domestick,” and was 
published by George Faulkner, 
who was for some years Dean 
Swift’s printer. It was printed first 
at Pembroke Court, Castle Street; 
and subsequently at the Bridge, 
Essex Street, near Skinner’s Row. 
It first appeared in 1725, pub- 
lished twice weekly at one penny, 
and contained twelve columns on 
four pages. Later it became a tri- 
weekly, 

The Irish news in this paper 
consisted chiefly of murders, rob- 
beries, accidents, births, deaths, 
and marriages. 

The Irish Parliament was not 
less sensitive than that of Great 
Britain, for we find that the 
Dublin Fournal brought Faulkner 
frequently into collision with both 
Houses. “ On divers occasions he 
was called to the Bar of both 
Houses, sometimes was repri- 
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IRELAND'S OLDEST 
NEWSPAPER 
Tre “ Belfast News-Letter.”, ) 
the oldest Irish newspaper 
with a continuous existence, 
made its appearance on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1737. The first pro- 
prietors were Henry and Robert 
Joy. It was published twice 
weekly, price one penny. The 
first paper mill in Ulster was 
erected in 1748 at Randallstown, 
Co. Antrim, by Francis Joy. 
Measuring sixteen and a half 
inches by ten, the “ News- 
Letter” consisted of four pages, 
with three columns per page. 
—M. Jj. Leahy. 
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manded, and on his knees had to 
sue for pardon of his grievous 
offences against the honour and 
privilege of Parliament; sometimes 
was committed to prison and 
heavily mulcted, in the shape of 
fees, before he was discharged.” 

George Faulkner was intimately 
acquainted with many of the lead- 
ing men of his day, including 
Jonathan Swift and Lord Chester- 
field. He died in 1775, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Thomas 
Todd Faulkner, who died in 1793. 
The paper then became the prop- 
erty of a Mr. John Giffard. 

Another remarkable newspaper 
was the Dublin Evening Post, 
which first appeared in 1732. It 
was printed by S. Revell, Crane 
Lane, Dublin, and subsequently 
for the same proprietor by J. 
Jones, Clarendon Street. The 
sheet was almost entirely filled with 
foreign intelligence, little attention 
being given to Irish news. 





THEY WERE IRELAND’S 


After about two years’ existence 
the paper ceased publication, but 
was revived in 1756 by Mr. 
McCulloch, Skinner’s Row, and 
after a prosecution for “ many 
vehement suspicions of sundry 
treasons,” it was again suspended. 

It was revived in 1788, by T. 
H. Powell, 20 Dame Street, and 
with some other changes of pro- 
prietorship continued until 1800. 
It was then a tri-weekly, and in 
1778 the proprietors claimed that 
the circulation of each number was 
about 3,000. For some years John 
Magee was the proprietor, and he 
carried on a warfare with Francis 
Higgins, proprietor of the Free- 
man’s Fournal, and was frequently 
fined and imprisoned—sometimes 
for libellous attacks on the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Clonmell. 

Saunders’ News-Letter had its 
origin in Dublin in 1755. It was 
published three times a week, and 
its size was thirteen by ten inches. 
It gave a large amount of foreign 
news, but little Irish and no 
original articles. In 1777 it became 
a daily—the first Irish daily news- 
paper. The founder, Henry 
Saunders, lived in Christ Church 
Place, Dublin. He died in 1788. 
Saunders’ News-Letter continued, 
with varying fortunes, until about 
1890. The files are valuable for 
information about 1798. 

The Freeman’s Fournal was first 
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published in 1763, the title then 
being Public Register, or Free- 
man’s Ffournal. The publisher was 
Alexander McCulloch, and subse- 
quently William Williamson, and 


the office was at the Malcena’s . 


Head, Bride Street. It was pub- 
lished twice a week, the size was 
sixteen inches by ten, and the 
price one penny. The first proprie- 
tors were John Grant, William 
Braddell and Edward Tandy. 

The first editor was Henry 
Brooke, and Dr. Charles Lucas, a 
strenuous advocate of “ justice to 
Ireland,” was a frequent contribu- 
tor. The paper was enlarged and 
made a tri-weekly in 1769. 
Grattan, Flood, and Sir Hercules 
Langrishe were among the con- 
tributors. During these years it 
was an Ascendancy paper. 

Numerous changes occurred in 
the proprietorship. Francis Higgins, 
the Sham Squire, became con- 
nected with it in 1783, and con- 
tinued until 1802, In 1826 Henry 
Grattan became one of the pro- 
prietors; and in 1841 it passed into 
the ownership of John Atkinson 
and John Gray (afterwards Sir 
John Gray, M.P.). 

The latter, in 1853, became sole 
proprietor, and under him the 
paper became the champion of 
Catholic and Nationalist interests. 
It continued to be published right 
into the present century. 


NOTHING is so dangerous as being too modern. One is apt to 


grow old-fashioned quite suddenly. 


—OscaR WILDE. 


JN the good old days when you wanted a horse to stand still, 
you tied him to a hitching-post. Today you place a bet 
on him. 





Mest fish in the dark depths carry 
their own lights 


Exploring the Ocean Floor 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


OGGEDLY, and sometimes at 

great personal risk, scientists 

continue to drag ocean floors 
with their many thousand hook 
lines, fishing for new shreds of in- 
formation about the inhabitants of 
our underwater world. 

In the words of William Beebe, 
the famous explorer of sea life: 
“ The ocean worlds have only been 
scratched by the hauls of the 
dredge, the mark of whose iron 
shoe is like the tiny track of a 
snail on the leaf mould of a vast 
forest.” Even so, what we do know 
about the seas around us is fascin- 
ating and enlightening. 

For example, in addition to the 
whales, sharks and other sea crea- 
tures commonly known, an endless 
variety of sha and forms has 
been recovered and studied. 

There is the dreaded “ Blue 
Jelly ”, which is usually more of a 
reddish liver colour than blue, and 
is much to be feared. Its tentacles 
are of enormous length. Some 
specimens measure two feet across 
the disc, with streamers fully forty 
feet long. Suspended from the 
mouth are four long, threatening 
mouth arms. 

The seas have animals that look 


like plants: the sea squirt, sponges, 
the sea cucumber, sea anemones. 
It has plants that are flowerless, 
rootless, seedless and _ stemless. 
Some of its plants are as mobile as 
its animals. One species of marine 
worm has 300 separate brains and 
250 stomachs; one deep-sea fish 
has a single luminous eye that 
covers the top of its head, 

Many deep-sea creatures are 
blind; others have huge eyes, out 
of all proportion. The mysterious 
light which the glowworm kindles 
on summer evenings is far more 
prevalent in the sea. Imagine a fish 
that is a yard or more square! It 
is known as the barn-door skate. 

Like all fish, those that swim in 
the gloomy depths live in a con- 
tinual eat-or-be-eaten cycle. Fish 
do not die of old age. Life in the 
sea is a constant search for places 
and ways to hide. The non-speeder 
and non-stinger, the non-poisoner 
and the fish that takes only modest- 
sized bites have to hide. 

Because of the blackness, most 
“abyssal” fish carry their own 
lights with them, usually in special 
luminous organs called photo- 
phores. Some have their lights on 
upright arms, like radio antennas 


Condensed from God’s World And You. (The Bruce Publishing Co., 
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with illuminated tips. Others have 
brilliant spots strung along their 
bodies, like lighted portholes on a 
ship. Spinex lucifer, a kind of 
shark, has tiny light organs 
grouped all over its body to create 
a uniform greenish glow. 

Other types of deep-sea fish have 
no special light organs, but still 
glow, either because they carry 
luminous bacteria on their skins 
or because they secrete a Juminous 
slime. 

A few varieties carry no light at 


all. These usually have very tiny: 


eyes or no eyes. The unlighted 
fish are often colourless or the 
colour of coastal fish, while the 
lighted fish are generally black. 

Bizarre teeth and jaws, special 
feelers and expanding stomachs 
also mark many of the strange fish. 
One of these creatures is Chias- 
modon niger, which can swallow 
other fish bigger than itself. The 
Black Swallowers can unhinge 
their jaws, snake fashion, and gulp 
down fishes three times their own 
size. 

Schools of mantas look like bats 
in a cave. Batfish crawl along sea 
bottoms like giant toads. The gur- 
nard prances along the bottom on 
points of three pairs of large 
spines, a split-off portion of its 
pectoral fins. Scallops, like cuttle- 
fish and octopi, get around by jet 
propulsion. 

When a whale sounds, and dives 
down into the sea for half a mile 
or more, its body must undergo 
remarkable changes in order to 
withstand the tremendous water 
pressure that develops, or it would 
die from so-called “Caisson ” 
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FULL OF WONDERS 


PROBABLY the most important 
treasure the sea holds for 
mankind is its untapped poten- 
tial food reservoir. The land is 
fertile only for several inches of 
topsoil, which are blown or 
washed away at the rate of 
millions of acres a year. The 
ocean, on the other hand, can 
produce vegetation wherever the 
sun can reach in strength. 
There are more than 300 
million cubic miles of it, and it 
contains 50,000 species of fish 
(at last count) and 50,000 dif- 
ferent kinds of molluscs. It is 
full of wonders, fantastic adapta- 
tions, and paradoxes. 
—Dr. O. A. Battista. 
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disease. A block of wood if placed 
at such a depth would be squeezed 
into a pancake, and without the 
millions of air pockets which are 
ordinarily in it and make it float it 
would sink like a piece of battle- 
ship armour. It still is a mystery 
how either whales or seals endure 
the tremendous pressure changes 
involved in dives of several hun- 
dred fathoms. 

The giant squid always has been 
one of the most dreaded creatures 
of the deep. Divers have told about 
the way its large eyes gaze fixedly 
around and the arms reach alter- 
nately forward, the sucking cups 
lined with cruel teeth. 

The moray eel is also a formid- 
able gangster of the deep. It guards 
as many sunken treasures as does 
the literary octopus. Fishermen 
fear it; the moray in a corner will 
bite anything presented to its jaws. 
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Wise fishermen crush its head as 
soon as it is boated. 

There are very few currents or 
vibrations in the depths of the sea. 
It is pictured as a vast universe of 
stillness and quiet. Huge crusta- 
ceams, measuring as much as 
twenty feet from limb to limb, live 
in the briny deep, and they are 
built in such a fragile manner that 
they break up imto a thousand 
pieces if the water about them be- 
comes turbulent. Fish, unlike 
animals which live on land, grow 
up in a buoyant world, and nature 
has not found it necessary to equip 
them with powerful bone skeletons 
to withstand the pull which gravity 
exerts on terrestrial life. 

By far the most numerous—and 
most important—undersea life is 
the plankton. This is the collec- 
tive name for plants and animals, 
mostly microscopic, that have no 
“ go-power” of their own. The 
plant life in the Atlantic Ocean 
alone has been estimated to be 
equivalent, in terms of organic 
matter, to the world’s wheat har- 
vests for about 20,000 years! 

Ocean explorers have told me 
of running into seas which were 
soupy with diatoms—part-plant 
and part-animal, known as dino- 
flagellates—and their concentra- 
tion gave the ocean a red colour 
as far as the eye could see. 

When marine scientists first 
went north to make a study of the 
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plant and animal life which in- 
habited the cold Arctic waters, they 
expected specimens to be extremely 
scarce. They found that the ice- 
berg-infested waters were teeming 
with animal and plant life. Why 
would so many forms of life pre- 
fer to make their homes in the 
bleak Arctic waters? 

A careful analysis of the ice-cold 
sea water was made and the results 
were compared with the analyses 
of sea water sampled in more tem- 
perate regions. The Arctic sea 
water was found to contain more 
carbon dioxide gas than the water 
sampled from warmer areas, and 
the reason for the great abundance 
of animal and plant life in the 
northern oceans became apparent. 
Plants are produced by nature 
from carbon dioxide gas, water 
and sunlight; so the more of this 
common gas in the sea water, the 
more plant life can grow in it. 

But why should there also be a 
greater number of animals im 
colder waters? Animals, unlike 
plants, require oxygen for their 
subsistence. The answer is that 
when plants decay they give off 
oxygen; so the more plants, the 
more oxygen there will be for the 
animals to live on. 

This fact is of significance be- 
cause most of the animals in the 
sea are not vegetarians. Instead of 
eating plants or weeds, they feast 
on one another. 


[NTUITION is a woman’s ability to read between the lies. 


A 00D listener is not only popular everywhere, but after a 
while he knows something. 





Old Irish Ballads—No. 10 


PAT OF MULLINGAR 


UBLIN was long fameus for the wit of her jarveys. Their horses were 

often sprinters retired from the leading sporting stables. Few tourists left 
Dublin without experiencing the thrill of a rip-roaring drive on a sidecar through 
the heart of the capital and the beauty spots in its environs. 








They may talk of Flying Childers, 
And the speed of Harkaway, 
Till the fancy it bewilders 
As you list to what they say ; 
But for real bone or beauty, 
Tho’ you travel near and far, 
The fastest mare you'll find belongs 
To Pat of Mullingar. 


She can trot along, jog along, 
Drag a jaunting car, 


No day’s too long when sent along 


By Pat of Mullingar. 


She was bred in Connemara 
And brought up at Castlemaine, 
She won cups at The Curragh, 
And a charger was in Spain ; 
All countries and conveyances 
She has been buckled to ; 
She lost an eye at Limerick, 
And at Aughrim lost a shoe. 
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If a friend you wish to find, sir, 
I'll go where’er you want, 

I'll drive you out o’ your mind, sir, 
Or a little way beyont, 

Like an arrow through the air, 
If you'll step upon the-car, 

You'll ride behind the little mare 
Of Pat of Mullingar. 


If Dollymount or Dunleary 
Is the place you wish to see, 
Or I'll drive you to the Strawberry Beds— 
It’s all the same to me ; 
To Donnybrook, whose ancient Fair 
Was famed for love and war ; 
Or if you have the time to spare, 
We'll go to Mullingar. 


When on the road we're goin’, 
The other car-men try, 

Without the darlin’ knowin’ , 
To pass her on the sly ; 

Her one ear points up to the sky, 
She tucks her haunches in, 

Then shows the lads how she can fly, 
As I sit still and grin. 


Then should yiz want a car, sirs, 
I hope you'll not forget 
Poor Pat of Mullingar, sirs, 
And his darling little pet ; 
She’s as gentle as the dove, 
And her speed you can’t deny, 
And there’s no blind side about her, 
Tho’ she only has one eye. 





Eagles kill with their feet and carry their victtms 
in them. Vultures neither kill nor carry 


Vultures 


JOHN D. STEWART 


LIKE vultures—and I know 
why: because they mean well 
and they don’t do any harm—in 

fact, they do a lot of good. And I 
like them because they have a lot 
to put up with, a hard-life and a 
dull ‘life, and everyone is against 
them. Yet they are good-tempered 
and sociable birds and very good 
to their children. 

They are accused of having 
dirty habits, eating bad meat and 
so forth. Let me answer that one 
right away. 

Where I, and my friends the 
vultures, live, in the south of 
Spain, the ground is baked as hard 
as a street for about nine months 
of the year, When an animal dies, 
nobody buries it. You would need 
a roadbreaker and a gang of men 
to bury a mule there. Fortunately, 
there’s no need. The late mule is 
left in some rocky gorge, or at the 
roadside where he passed away, 
and down come the vultures and 
polish him off. 

Of course they eat bad meat— 
and isn’t it a good thing they do? 
If they didn’t, who would? Scav- 


enger beetles and black ants, per- 
haps—but that would take months. 
The vultures leave some tiny bits 
for them. 

Then, vultures are called ugly 
and nobody likes the look of them. 
And why? Eagles are called 
beautiful, noble, royal and im- 
perial and have their portraits 
inscribed on postage stamps, flags, 
coins and city halls. The unfair 
part of it is that the only obvious 
difference between an eagle and a 
vulture is that a vulture has no 
feathers on his head and neck. And 
I can give you a very good reason 
for this. 

If you have a messy job to do— 
washing dishes or changing a 
bicycle tyre—what is move num- 
ber one? Roll up your sleeves. 
What would you think of a 
butcher who didn’t roll up his 
sleeves? A vulture has work like 
that to do, not with his legs and 
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wings, but with his head and neck 
—which, I might point out, is the 
only part of himself which he 
can’t clean and preen. So, in the 
interests of hygiene his head and 
neck are bare. A vulture is—on the 
face of it—an eagle with his sleeve 
rolled up. Nothing ugly about 
that. . 

When Cicely Mathews was in 
Spain with me, we were driving 
along through the mountains when 
she caught sight of a great mass 
of big birds milling around under 
the trees. They were griffon vul- 
tures—biggest of all the vultures 
on this side of the world—bigger 
than geese or eagles. They were 
packed like flies round their snack 
bar—whatever it was—and when 
we got out of the car and walked 
over towards them, they hardly 
bothered to fly away! I may say 
that, at this time, I was only used 
to birds that do fly away, and 
when this lot stood up to me and 
watched me coming, I began to 
feel distinctly uncomfortable. 

It looked as though they were 
so full of food that they could 
hardly fly if they tried. But also, 
maybe, they had such a good con- 
science that they felt no cause for 
fear. They were only doing their 
old duty of eating something that 
nobody else wanted—something 
that everybody else wanted to get 
rid of! 

Up to the neck, we noticed, 
they were just like eagles, except 
that they had smaller feet. Eagles 
kill with their feet, you know, and 
carry the corpse in them. Vultures 
neither kill nor carry. Their necks 
were like turkeys but they had 


much more intelligent faces— 
none of those silly wattles and 
warts, but a handsome, hooked bill 
for tearing hide and muscle and 
picking bones. 

Some of these vultures certainly 
looked a bit overfed, for they sat 
right down on the ground and 
fanned themselves with their 
wings and could hardly catch 
enough breath to croak at us. It 
was very hot, of course. ... 

The vultures in the trees were 
waiting for their turn. But they 
never had a turn, because the 
birds on the ground did not leave 
enough to feed a cock-sparrow. 
That is one of the many things 
these much abused birds have to 
put up with. 

The sad and mysterious thing 
about a vulture’s life is its loneli- 
ness, It lives on the wing, all 
through daylight hours, high up 
and all alone, a mile away from 
everyone and everything. It spends 
its days circling endlessly in hot- 
air currents about a mile above 
the earth. Vultures never come to 
Britain or Ireland, by the way, 
because there are no hot-air cur- 
rents there—certainly none hot or 
strong enough to support fifteen 
or twenty pounds of vulture. 

They stay up there. They must 
stay. If they had to land and take 
off frequently, to mess about 
generally like other birds, the 
effort of lifting that big body and 
making altitude would simply wear 
them out. They couldn’t eat 
enough to give them so much 
energy. That’s why they stay up 
and use the air currents to help 
them. 





WHY I LIKE VULTURES 


They stay almost out of sight, 
watching. And they have to watch 
in all directions, except upwards. 
First, they watch, with their tele- 
scopic eyes, every foot of the 
square mile of country below them. 
Secondly, they watch four other 
vultures flying on a level with 
them, each about a mile away, to 
the North, South, East and West. 
And those four vultures are 
watching our vulture and three 
others. As they watch, they circle 
slowly round and round. 

Then one of them sees a dead 
animal. How does it see it, from 
a mile up in the sky? By that 
miracle of an eye, and also by 
single-mindedness and intense con- 
centration. In all the minute detail 
in the wide landscape below, the 
vulture looks for one thing and 
one thing only, and so it finds it. 
But how does it know that the 
animal is dead and not just asleep? 
That’s a harder question. 

My guess is that the vulture 
keeps searching the brown country- 
side for something white, for that 
means, usually, an animal lying on 
its back. When animals are asleep 
they don’t lie on their backs: it’s 
too defenceless a position. They 
usually curl up to protect their 
underparts. 

However, the vulture finds it; 
his next move is to slip off the top 
of his hot-air column, fold his 
wide wings, and drop like a stone. 
Near the ground he checks his 
fall and circles again, having a 
closer look and making sure. 
Nearly always, he is right, so down 
he drops the rest of the way and 
begins his breakfast. He tucks in 
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very fast—and for good reason. 

Within a few minutes the four 
vultures from his North, South, 
East and West have arrived. Vul- 
tures have two signals—circling, 
which means “ Nothing doing,” 
and dropping—or the resulting gap 
in the vulture’s sky pattern— 
which means “ Come and get it.” 

Each of those four vultures has 
his own four watchers. Four fours 
make sixteen, so soon we have— 
counting No. 1 and his four— 
twenty-one vultures at the feast. 
Each of the sixteen latest arrivals 
brings four after him; that makes 
sixty-four more, or eighty-five all 
told. Ravenous with hunger, for 
this doesn’t happen more than 
once in a day, they all set to work, 
flapping, squawking, croaking and 
gobbling. Even a camel, even an 
elephant, won’t last long at that 
rate! 

Latecomers keep on arriving, 
see that it’s hopeless, and perch on 
the trees all round. Smaller vul- 
tures come, too; the graceful silver 
Egyptian vultures called Pharaoh’s 
Hens. Kites with their sharp 
wings and forked tails hover and 
scream overhead. 

But sometimes it is a false alarm 
and wasted effort. There is one 
important matter which the vul- 
ture signal system doesn’t cover. 
They can signal “ food here” by 
dropping out of the sky—but they 
can’t signal how much! It may be 
a dead rat. It may even be a skinny 
snake, for a dead snake is par- 
ticularly easy to spot. Sad to say, 
being all tough skin and tiny 
bones, a snake wouldn’t make a 
meal for a barn owl. 
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This brings me to my last 
reason for liking vultures. I have 
seen, more than once, all eighty- 
five, or three hundred and forty- 
one, which is the next size of 
party, all sitting round and look- 
ing silly, while No. 1 stands in the 
middle with a snake’s tail sticking 
out of his beak. What would you 
do to him? 

Remember, you have flown four 
miles across country, and you have 
four miles to fly back to your post, 
plus one mile up in the air. It is 
very, very hot. Also, it may be 
late in the day; you’re hungry, you 
have children to feed, and you’ve 
wasted your time and energy for 
nothing. Remember, too, that it 
may not be the first time that such 
a fiasco has happened that day! 

Some animals—wolves, for in- 
stance—might set on No. 1 and 
make a supper out of him. Even 
we—best behaved of all animals, 
we like to think—would certainly 
make a few very cutting remarks. 


Rank Injustice! 
(CAREFULLY explaining the difference between a mitre and 

a crozier, the significance of a pectoral cross and the 
bishop’s signet ring, a teacher then proceeded to explain the 
various ranks of those who are nearest to the hierarchy. 

“ What is a monsignor?” she then asked. 

“ Please, teacher, it’s a cross hung round the neck of a 


bishop.” 


But not so the vultures. They sit 
around and have a good squawk. 
They hop about and meet each 
other and perhaps—who knows?— 
make enquiries about each other’s 
children. They seem to be glad to 
leave their loneliness up in the sky 
for a while and take the slightest 
excuse for a get-together. 

For they have an excuse—and a 
good one. It was their duty to obey 
the signal; they went to the party 
on business; so their conscience is 
good, and they can be happy 
together. 

Soon, the party breaks up. 
Vulture No. 1 squawks a farewell 
and runs and hops across the 
ground, beating his wings and 
hoisting himself into the air. That 
starts it, as it does in our parties 
—nobody likes to be the last to 
leave. Off and up they go, one by 
one, up to their endless sentry 
duty above the high mountains. 

Can you wonder, now, that I 
like vultures? 


—Tep KAVANAGH in The Universe. 


ANY a man has asserted that all men are equal but none 
has yet dared to assert that all women are equal. 


—Dublin Opinion. 





The boss was sorry he had to do it, 
but discipline had to be maintained... 


THE DAY I WAS FIRED 


MICHAEL B. MURPHY 


T is better to get fired when 

young rather than middle-aged. 

A youth of twenty-five will 
probably bounce right back where 
a man of forty-five might collapse. 
It is also better if it happens in 
the summer. 

I was lucky. I was just nineteen 
the day I was fired and it was in 
the month of June. I was fired be- 
cause I refused to push a handcart 
containing a hobby horse through 
the streets. Yes, I was quite a 
snob. I said that it was beneath 
the dignity of a junior clerk to 
push a handcart. 

Everyone in the office consoled 
me afterwards. Even the boss said 
he was sorry he had to do it, but 
explained that discipline had to be 
maintained. 

Then I walked into the sunlight 
with the last £2 ros. od. I was to 
get from that firm and the bonus 
of £5, presented by my colleagues. 
I cannot have felt particularly un- 
happy about my dismissal, because 
I remember I went for a swim and 
lay in the sun. Of course it must 
have been a setback, but I still had 
that inner independence acquired 
from having walked out of my own 
volition from two previous jobs. 
These had paid 25s. and 30s. 


respectively. Of course these 
employers did not ask me to push 
handcarts. 

The day after I was fired my 
father stood over me in the libiary 
while I replied to “ situations 
vacant” advertisements in the 
newspapers. A fortnight later I[ 
was again gainfully employed. In 
the meantime I had made two 
valuable discoveries. One was that 
the world did not collapse because 
I had been fired, and the other 
was that I had the resilience to 
survive a jolt. 

Indeed it might be a good ex- 

rience for any young person to 

fired. Whom the Lord loveth 
He teacheth early how to take a 
setback. Of course, you cannot 
arrange to be fired, but you can 
always quit, and that, though not 
as useful as being fired, does teach 
you to be independent. 

Getting fired has not the same 
character-building possibilities, 
however, as formerly. Perhaps too 
many people today are successful 
at it. Anyway, it is only in recent 
times that one could talk quite 
openly about having lost a job. In 
the old days it was a quick descent 
from losing a job to begging in 
the gutter. 


Reprinted from a Radio Eireann broadcast 
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Today, even in the midst of a 
depression, one can take either a 
boat or a "plane and be certain of 
arriving in at least one country 
where employers practically meet 
the boats in their anxiety to secure 
the emigrant’s services. Then, ac- 
cording to the stories you hear, in 
no time at all you will be sending 
fat cheques to the dependants and 
going home every six months in a 
specially chartered "plane. 

People’s attitudes differed the 
day I was fired. No matter how 
innocent or truthful the reasons 
put forward for a dismissal, you 
had to endure the silent reproaches 
and the tight-lipped condemna- 
tion of those who had held on to 
staff jobs for twenty years or more. 
Aye, and never a morning late or 
a day out ill during that twenty 
years either, they would tell you 
with pardonable pride. 

Yet my own fortnight of unem- 
ployment was not an unhappy 
time. Those luckless enough to be 
employed had to endure the 
rigours of a heat-wave indoors, 
while I, a far cry from hobby- 
horses or handcarts, floated on the 
sea-horses off Sandycove and 
watched the gulls glide above me. 

I also lay on the rocks and 
watched the red anemones in the 
pools, “stingos” open-mouthed 
under weed, and all about me was 


Schoolboy’s Howler (?) 
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the sound of the waves and the 
joyful shrieks of toddlers paddling. 
But, like the little green crabs I 
saw held fast in buckets, I also 
had my torments. 

Every morning my father 
ringed those advertisements in the 

rs with his pencil and, 
while he stood over me, I wrote 
those applications for the jobs he 
had chosen. Not till the last letter 
had been signed and posted could 
I escape to my seaside haven to 
let the cool breezes blow softly 
over my now well-browned skin. 

Perhaps I was even sorry when 
that one application and the sub- 
sequemt interview proved success- 
ful and I once more sat at a desk. 
Indeed it took tremendous will- 
power and the thought of my 
father’s stern eye to prevent me 
from arranging to get fired every 
other summer. 

My father, you see, still thinks 
it is better not to get fired at all. 
Most people would agree with 
him. He also says that I could 
have learned more by pushing that 
handcart through the city than by 
letting myself get fired for refus- 
ing to do it. Many would agree 
with him about that, too. 

I still say, however, that if you 
must get fired, try to arrange it 
for June if at all possible—and do 
it young. 


E Budget is an Act of Parliament made to prevent people 


getting too rich in a hurry. 


[*’s amazing how many people know a good thing the 


moment someone else sees it 


first. 
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The story of a lost continent 
fascinated our ancestors 


Paradise 
Under the 
Sea 


LIAM BROPHY 


Cll hE nmhnhn® 


HE first to give an account of 
"T the lost Atlantis was Plato in 
his Timaeus and Crities, in 
which he relates the accounts of 


it which his great-grandfather 
heard from the wise Solon. Some 
11,000 years ago there existed a 
huge island opposite the Pillars of 
Hercules (the Straits of Gibraltar), 
called Atlantis. 

It was fertile and pleasantly 
bounded by mountains—a verit- 
able Paradise. It was inhabited by 
a race of men descended from 
Poseidon, to whom the island was 
sacred. They were cultured and 
intelligent, built beautiful cities 
and temples and constructed an 
elaborate system of irrigation- 
canals which enabled them to har- 
vest two crops each year. 

The serpent of pride, however, 


entered that Paradise, and the 
Atlanteans began to think of 
empire. They made a rapid con- 
quest of Italy and Egypt and over- 
ran Greece. They met their Stalin- 
grad in Athens, for the Athenians 
not only made successful resist- 
ance, but forced the invaders to 
retreat from all their conquered 
territory in the Mediterranean. 

Soon afterwards there was a 
violent earthquake which sent up 
such a vast tidal wave that it de- 
nuded Greece of much of her 
topsoil and swallowed up the 
island-continent of Atlantis. 

During the Dark Ages the story 
seems to have been obliterated 
with so many other Grecian things. 
The Irish have retained memories 
of it in their legends of Hy-Brasil 
and Tir-na-nOg and those fabled 
islands which St. Brendan set out 
to win for Christ far to the West. 
The mountains of Atlantis would 
probably have been visible from 
the Dingle peninsula in the far-off 
days before Solon made his re- 
port, lying in the golden path of 
the setting sun and seeming, as 
indeed it probably was, a land of 
peace and plenty. 

Interest in Atlantis reawoke in 
the Middle Ages when Arabian 
geographers brought accounts of 
it to wandering scholars. Their 
accounts were tied up with stories 
of other islands in the West, such 
as the Fortunate Isles, the Portu- 
guese Antilia, the Isles of the 
Blest and the Welsh Avalon. 

The men of the Renaissance 
were more given to rationalism 
than romance, so they tried to find 
a local habitation and a modern 
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name for Atlantis. Cadet, writing 
at the close of the 18th century, 
seems to have been nearer the 
mark if not dead on the target. He 
reverted to Plato’s account, and 
placed it opposite Gibraltar, main- 
taining that the Azores and Canary 
Islands are the tops of the drowned 
continent. 

Thousands of works have been 
written on it, but the one offering 
the most probable site is that 
written by the American autho- 
rity, Ignatius Donnelly, entitled 
Atlantis: the Antediluvian World, 
published in 1882. He maintains 
that Atlantis was the causa caus- 
arum of all our civilisations, that 
it was from there, as an original 
source, that the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Phoenicians and Hindus received 
their civilisation, and that the gods 
of these people were in reality but 
the dim and distant recollections of 
real people living in this cradle of 
civilisation. 

Anthropologists hold that Europe 
was visited by a superior race, 
called the Cré-Magnon, thousands 
of years ago. From circumstantial 
evidence they conclude they were 
remarkably tall, skilled in the arts, 
and that they must have come from 
the West or South-West by land. 

Another clue is that the Basque 
language resembles no other Euro- 
pean language, but has strong 
affinities with the tongues of 
primitive tribes in South America, 
especially Brazil. This indicates 


“ PEOPLE certainly are 


ce They 
they walk on the floor.” 
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there was an overland route from 
Spain to South America. 

The presence of pyramids in 
Mexico and Egypt, and countless 
other similarities of ancient cul- 
ture between the pre-historic 
American continent and the Medi- 
terranean basin, are further signi- 
ficant pieces of evidence. 

Deep-sea soundings and sub- 
marine probes, intensified and 
made more efficient since Don- 
nelly’s day, indicate that a vast 
ridge, 9,000 feet above the Atlantic 
floor, runs from the south-west 
coast of Ireland, and continues 
south-west, to include the Azores, 
in the direction of the mouth of 
the Amazon. The soundings were 
at their shallowest in the place 
which Plato plotted in his stories. 

Rocks and sediment brought up 
from the bottom of the Atlantic in 
the course of cable-laying show 
that the ridge contains lava which 
cooled and petrified originally in 
the air, as well as traces of minute 
chlorophyll-containing plants of 
the fresh-water variety, which indi- 
cate the existence of a big inland 
lake or sea on Atlantis. 

Biologists have also added their 
evidence. For instance, there are 
insects of the same species found 
in North Africa and the Canary 
Islands and South America. Mani- 
festly they could not have flown 
the broad Atlantic, but inhabited 
a stretch of land linking both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


»” said one fly to another. 


i sg Ae 
spend all that money building a ceiling, then 


SILENCE is not always golden; sometimes it’s guilt. 





This Limerick man gives fascinating glimpses of 
the Civil War, rampaging Redskins, Vigilantes 
and wicked deeds on the expanding frontier 


A Soldier’s Letters from 
America 


CAOIMHIN 6 DANACHAIR 


Early in the 1860s a young man named Maurice Woulfe, of 
Cratioe, Athea, Co. Limerick, emigrated to America. He 
joined the U.S. Army, in which he served for over ten years. 
Many of his letters to his family and friends have been 
preserved. In addition to general comment, they contain 
much information about his life in the army, The following 
extracts from these letters are published by permission of 
Woulfe’s grand-nephew, Mr. Timothy Woulfe, N.T., Athea. 





. YASHINGTON, D.C., 25 Sep- 
W tember, 1863—It is a great 
sight to be in this city. 
Nothing spoken of but war. There 
are thousands of ambulance wagons 
going here every day bringing 
wounded men to this city. I was 
in at the hospital the other day. It 
was a shocking sight to see them 
with their legs and arms cut off, 
some of them with bullets through 
their head, breast and belly. 

“ They are in dread that General 
Lee will come into Maryland again 
for stores; it is also reported that 
he is to come into this city, but he 
will have some hard work to do 
before he can take this city, it is 
so well fortified. Those absentee 
generals and officers that are in 


this city make as much noise as if 
they were after fighting all the 
battles themselves. I was speaking 
to a sergeant here that served 
under [Thomas Francis] Meagher. 
He told me that he was a gentle- 
man and a soldier, but that he 
wanted to gain so much praise he 
would not spare is men.” 

There is a gap in the letters 
from 1863 to 1867. We next hear 
from Woulfe on the frontier; he is 
now in the 30th U.S. Infantry: 

“Fort D. A. Russell, Dakota 
Territory, 12 January, 1868—I 
received a copy of the Irishman 
from my brother Michael; it gave 
a description of the funeral pro- 
cessions which took place in 
Ireland in memory of Larkin, 
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O’Brien and Allen. You may be 
sure it did more to strengthen 
Fenianism in the hearts of the 
Irish here than anything that ever 
happened. The news of the mur- 
der of them three Irishmen was 
received by the press and people 
of this country with indignation. 
This reduction of the army will 
help to swell the ranks of the 
Fenians to a large extent, and all 
fighting men. I am no Fenian yet, 
and don’t intend to be one. But if 
a blow is struck for Irish Indepen- 
dence I will bear a part.” 

“Fort D. A. Russell, 12 April, 
1868—A man in Ireland would 
not like very. well to be forced to 
march two or three hundred miles 
with knapsack, haversack and can- 
teen, carry four days’ rations along 
with a heavy gun, bayonet and 
cartridge box with 100 rounds of 
copper cartridge fastened around 
his waist. But we had to do it last 
year through snow four feet deep 
when coming from North Platte 
station on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road to Fort Sedgwick. The rail- 
road runs over that ground now, 
so that soldiers will never have to 
march over it again.” 

He has much to say about the 
lawless state of the Frontier, and 
of the dangers from gamblers, 
outlaws and Indians. In 1868 his 
uncle, Michael Herlihy, a soldier 
in the same regiment, was killed 
by ruffians in a little frontier town. 

“Fort Fred. Steele, Dakota 
Territory, 5 December, 1868—We 
had a large city called Benton here 
some time ago but there is no trace 
of it left now. A great many left it 
after my uncle’s death to avoid the 
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Vigilance Committee, but they, in 
conjunction with a few spirited 
soldiers, started some more of 
them on the short road to eternity. 
A few days after the General sent 
the Officer of the Day with a guard 
to the city and spilled all the liquor 
into the streets and notified every 
man, etc., to clear out, so they all 
left. The Vigilance Committee fol- 
lowed west and hung up about 
twenty more roughs at Bear River. 

“ There were so many gamblers, 
etc., collecting in that city that the 
genteel part of the community 
made up their minds to clear out 
the gamblers. A deadly fight en- 
sued and about thirty men lost 
their lives and a great many were 
wounded. Fighting is not good out 
here as every man is armed to the 
teeth.” 

Maurice Woulfe was discharged 
from the army on expiration of 
service at Fort Steele on March 31, 
1869. He tried his luck in civilian 
employment, but re-enlisted in the 
army in the autumn of the same 
year. Meanwhile his regiment had 
been joined with the old 4th 
Infantry Regiment to form a new 
4th Infantry Regiment. Maurice 
was appointed Quartermaster Ser- 
geant of Company B of this unit. 

He writes that a very large 
number of Irishmen are in the 
army. He thanks his cousin 
Maurice for the photograph of 
Captain Mackey and says how 
popular it is with the Fenians in 
the regiment. He says that there is 
no priest within 600 miles of the 
post, although few places on earth 
have more need of a clergyman, 
because of the imminence of sud- 
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A SOLDIER’S LETTERS FROM AMERICA 


den death. Meanwhile the Indians, 
especially the Sioux and Arapa- 
hoes, are causing trouble by their 
efforts to preserve their hunting 
lands from white encroachment. 

“Company B, 4th Infantry, 
Camp Brown, Wyoming Territory, 
10 May, 1870, and 7 June, 1870— 
This company left Fort Russell on 
the 4th of April and took the cars 
on the U.P.R. to a place called 
Bryan not far from Salt Lake City. 
We then got six wagons with six 
mules to each in which we packed 
away our company property and 
two laundresses we brought along. 
We had to tramp on foot over 
hills, valleys and rivers for eighteen 
days until we arrived at this post 
weary and footsore. There was not 
a square inch of my feet that was 
not skinned and there were several 
other feet as bad. We crossed the 
main range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains twice. It is a grand sight to 
look at, but I would not like to 
have to travel over it very often. 
In a great many of those hills we 
had to take the mules from the 
wagons, lock all the wheels and let 
them slide to the bottom. 

“We passed through the gold 
mining country of South Pass, 
Atlantic and Miner’s Delight and 
saw some very good specimens of 
gold. There were eight men killed 
ciid scalped at South Pass City on 
the third of April, which was the 
cause of our company being ord- 
ered here. The Indians rode right 
in to the edge of the city and 
killed them there. The evening we 
arrived at Miner’s Delight we 
attended the funeral of four men 
who were killed by the Indians in 


—Dublin Opinion. 





the early morning. They were 
horribly butchered. 

“We were five nights, on the 
route from South Pass to this 
post, that we did not take off our 
cartridge boxes. We laid down 
with our clothes on, our rifles by 
our side expecting to be attacked 
every moment, as we could per- 
ceive the Indians throughout the 
march on the hills watching us. 
We had pickets out every night, 
but our mules were the best 
pickets, as a mule can smell an 
Indian at a great distance, and they 
set up such a neighing when 
Indians are near that it is impos- 
sible for a camp to be surprised. 

“On the 4th of this month our 
sentinels saw some Indians on a 
hill within 500 yards of our camp 
but they came rather too close for 
their own safety, as the guard 
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turned out and gave them a sharp 
volley which sent them on the 
retreat leaving two men and one 
pony dead and one man wounded. 
Our First Lieutenant Spencer with 
seven men followed them, mounted 
on mules but could not overtake 
them. They travelled all night 
(which is the safest time to travel 
here) and about 8 o’clock a.m. the 
following day they met Company 
D of the 2nd Cavalry fighting with 
the Arapahoe Indians. 

“Tt was a running fight for a 
distance of fifteen miles. The 
Indians lost about twenty warriors 
and several ponies. The cavalry 
lost a 2nd Lieutenant Stambaugh, 
a nephew of Mrs. General Sher- 
man, a very brave young man 
about nineteen years of age. In 
fact it was his bravery that was the 
cause of his getting killed as he 
rode right into the Indians. He 
received five mortal wounds before 
he fell. Several Indians dismounted 
and commenced to scalp him 
which they would have done had 
not Major Gordon, the captain of 
the company, rode up and with 
two Colt’s army revolvers shot 
down seven of them. One of the 
sergeants got shot near the left ear, 
the bullet coming out through his 
mouth. It shattered his jawbone 
and gums, knocking out several of 
his teeth. He is still alive but in a 


Spirited Request 
“ ANY rags, sir? ” 


miserable condition. He cannot 
speak and has to write out every- 
thing he wants to say. 

“On yesterday over 6,000 Snake 
Indians, men, women and child- 
ren, came in to-this post to get the 
rations and other presents which 
the U.S. government gives them, 
as they are a friendly tribe and 
don’t hurt any white man. The 
men are the most lazy set of beings 
I ever saw, as they do nothing but 
hunt and fight, while the women 
do all the work. In fact a white 
woman would never stand all the 
work they do.” 

Woulfe describes the wonders of 
the West, the prairies, the hot 
springs and oil wells, the fishing 
and hunting of elk, deer, bears and 
antelope. He sees bodies of Mor- 
mons on their way to Salt Lake 
City. He makes friends with some 
of the Snake and Shoshone Indians 
and gets a beautiful chestnut pony 
in exchange for a burning glass. 

“ Camp Brown, 15 July, 1870— 
We can see the Redskins mostly 
every day on the hills around the 
post. They play some very sharp 
tricks in order to coax us out, such 
as driving antelope, buffalo and 
other wild game towards the post 
thinking that a small party might 
be sent out to shoot the game and 
get shot and scalped by them in 

(Continued on page 105) 


ne ‘saute! t know. My wife’s away on holiday.” 


“ Any bottles?” 


BEFORE everything else, getting ready is the secret of success. 
—HEnry Forp. 





There is only one certain cure.... 


Dandruff Affects Everybody ! 


NORMAN TRAYNOR 


HY are some afflicted with 
humiliating “ dandruff col- 
lar”, others not ? 

There are several possible 
reasons, but even the dermatologist 
cannot say for certain. 

Is dandruff caused by a germ? 

Definitely not. 

What is dandruff ? 

You might define it as “ an oily 
debris at the root of the hair ”. 

Does dandruff affect everyone ? 

Yes, to a mild or a severe extent. 
With some it may alternate between 
mild, unnoticed dandruff and 
periods of great severity. 

What sort of people suffer least ? 

Emotionally balanced people 
tend to suffer least. But whilst it 
is true that overwork and worry 
can be linked with dandruff out- 
breaks, fit and sanguine folk are not 
immune. 

Does it equally affect all age- 
groups ? 

No. Young children seem free 
from dandruff. Until the age of 
puberty is reached and the glan- 
dular system functions fully, the 
scalp is more free of oily secre- 
tions. 

But isn’t “dry scalp” synony- 
mous with dandruff ? 

Not at all. An oily scalp is more 
likely to cause trouble than a dry 
one. Dandruff often makes the 


hair “dry and lustreless”, as 
advertisements have it; but a dry 
skin and the brittle flakes of dan- 
druff are two quite different things. 


Can dandruff lotions cleanse the 
scalp ? 

Shampoos and lotions will cer- 
tainly wash off the flakes, but they 
cannot cure dandruff. 

Is frequent washing harmful ? 

Washing never hurts anyone; 
and whilst soap and water are not 
a cure, they can control some 
forms of dandruff. 

Is it wrong to shampoo the scalp 
often ? 

To check a severe outbreak, it 
would be quite safe to wash the 
scalp every couple of days. This 
would clear away the oily debris. 
When cleared, one could try a final 
rinsing two days later. 

Severe dandruff often causes, 
people, in exasperation, to indulge 
in overvigorous scrubbing. This 
could be most dangerous. It could 
cause irritation and breaking of 
the skin and bring about a com- 
plaint far worse than dandruff— 
seborrheic dermatitis. 

Is this a severe form of dan- 
druff ? 

Seborrheic dermatitis is a 
disease. It may result from any- 
thing—a dye, a harsh soap, fric- 
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tion—causing damage to the skin. 
The result is a flaky eruption, more 
yellow and oily than the dandruff 
scales. Unlike dandruff, this erup- 
tion may spread past the hairline, 
affecting the entire face and other 
parts of the body. The trouble with 
seborrheic dermatitis is that it may 
take years to control it. 

Is dandruff itself a form of skin 
disease ? 


No, ordinary dandruff is not a 
skin disease, nor is it infectious. 

Then how does it come about ? 

It is part of the natural bodily 
processes. We are constantly re- 
placing old with new skin, and in 
the hair oily roots constitute a trap 
for the gathering debris. 

Then there can be no real cure ? 

There is only one certain cure: 
total baldness. 


The Life of Dream 

EVEN the most meanly gifted human beings have a life of 
dream, though it be the narrowest, most limited dream, 

a dream of marrying the boss’s daughter or being the head 

of the office. 

It is one of the objects of art to mould this life of dream, 
to shape it into forms that will enable men and women to 
achieve a greater consciousness, a profounder communica- 
tion with life, stronger feelings, subtler intelligences, more 
noble imaginations. 

But the widespread development of an uninspired and 
decadent realism and a flat, impoverished materialise 
philosophy has brought about a concentration on exterior 
life, and the routine of exterior life, to the discrediting of 
all forms of interior life. 

A great many facets of modern art, and especially of 
modern literature, that the public finds difficult to under- 
stand, represent an attempt at a restoration of a part of life 
that is powerfully existent and, with this, a restoration of 
myths and leg to their necessary place in the domain of 
human expression. 

As surely as time is composed of night and day, life is 
composed of dream and external reality, and the advance- 
ment and happiness of man depend not only on the elevation 
of his everyday life, but on the elevation of his dream-life. 

The displacement and the disowning of the dream-life, the 
lack of recognition of the fact that it, too, needs vitalising 
nutriment, are responsible for a great deal of the despair of 
the modern worid. 

—Mary M. Cotum, From These Roots. 


LICENCE they mean when they cry liberty. For who loves 


that must first be wise and good. —MILTON. 
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FANCY BUTTON 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


ESTERDAY, while clearing out 
' odds and ends, I found an old- 
fashioned fancy button. It lay 
on my palm glittering, still beau- 
tiful as it had seemed long ago, 
when I would be sitting on the 
bare stairs of our tenement home. 
There was a big back window 
you could see the lawn through, 
and the National Picture Gallery. 
Sometimes the sun sang over all. 
But this day everything was grey, 
the cloudy sky, the shiny roofs of 
backyard houses; and occasionally 
gusty grey shapes writhed through 
the rain, which tinkled like a dul- 
cimer down in some puddle. Our 
window was so wet the National 
Gallery looked tattered. 


“ Rain, rain, go away! 
Come, another sunny day!” 


Gripping my knees, I chanted 
in happy isolation, gazing at the 
rain-flecked glass, the leaden colour 
of the sky. Ages might pass before 
you’d see the bit you watched lit 
by a drop, which quivered through 
the pale track of another and 
another till the wrinkled silver net 
sank in a gust. Bump-bump ! went 
the window and beneath, a few 
steps down, the stairs were brown 
with rain. 

I never thought about my aunt 
being out in it until she came 


home, drenched. Always on Satur- 
day, the half-day, she went shop- 
ping; she was after walking all the 
way from Sackville Street. The 
parcels were sodden, Aunt Mary 
was raging; every tram, she said, 
was packed. 

“ Move yourself, can’t you see 
I’m drippin’?” she said, going past. 
“ Did the Society man come yet?” 

Aunt Mary was always most 
particular. She paid the Society 
money every week without fail. 
Mother said she even had money 
saved in the Post Office. Oh, a real 
old maid, mother said. 

Aunt Mary was dumpy with a 
broad red face; and she worked in 
John Faulkiner’s, the printers. 
The foreman, Tony (married now), 
had been her beau when she was 
young; he would cut his right hand 
off for her. Perhaps in those days 
she used to wear a coat, or some- 
thing, fastened with that fancy 
button. 

Far down in the house the hall- 
door banged, someone was coming 
up. A glistening yellow oilskin 
came in view around the banis- 
ters: the new Society man, now 
that poor Mr. Noonan was sick. 
He came up, water dripping from 
his cape, his round face one glad 
smile. He had a sandy moustache. 
One time, waiting on the lobby, 
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he had made his false teeth waggle 
wonderfully. 

“Hello, there!” he called, 
plodding up. “Is Miss O’Grady 
in?” 

That was Aunt Mary. These 
days she was hardly speaking to 
my mother; and when my aunt 
was in bad humour she had an 
awful tongue. Someone had been 
interfering with the chest of 
drawers again, she grumbled; for 
two pins she would pack and go 
mad out of it. Glad of the excuse, 
I went into her neat little room. 

“ Mary, the Society man!” 

“All right!” she called over 
my head. “ Just a minute!” 

This was lovely. I watched 
eagerly. In the top drawer, I well 
knew, was the little box inlaid 
with mother-o’-pearl, that had been 
her mother’s wedding present, full 
of sovereigns. There was always a 
solemn smell when Aunt Mary 
opened the top drawer with lots 
of things inside and silk ribbons 
and an oval-shaped bottle of eau- 
de-Cologne. 

What I watched for was when 
she’d put the key in the small box, 
because in getting the Society 
book she had to lift a silk-lined 
tray, and I would see the fancy 
button. 

My aunt searched for the little 
key, and outside on the lobby the 
Society man gave a cough. It made 
Aunt Mary flustered. “God grant 
me patience!” she hissed. “ Sweet 
Lord! Was there ever such a den 
of thieves!” 

When she had found the key 
and the collecting-book she hurried 
out, leaving the door slightly ajar. 
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I could hear the talk outside. 

“That’s a terrible day, Miss 
O’Grady.” 

“Don’t be talking! I was only 
drenched myself, coming back 
from Moore Street.” 

“ Sure the weather’s not what it 
used to be at all, you can’t depend 
on it.” 

“ Unless you go to the pictures, 
or somewhere sheltered.” 

“ Ah, you have the book there, 
Miss O’Grady. Tell me, did you 
see The Gold Rush yet?” 

I was a good bit taller than the 
chest of drawers. I stood beside it, 
sliding my finger along the edges 
of the top one where the little box 
was. The button was there; how 
lovely to touch it, perhaps even 
hold it in my hand. But Aunt 
Mary would come in! I leaned my 
back against the drawers, watching 
the door. They were laughing out- 
side—there might still be a 
chance! The deor moved, shock- 
ingly; but she had only closed it. 

I turned around, as though to 
admire the picture above the chest 
of drawers. A picture of the sea, 
with a pale, glossy wave, smooth 
as a bottle, about to crash upon 
the shore. Half-accidentally, I’d 
pulled the drawer wide open and 
the Society man laughed heartily 
outside. Like papers rustling the 
laughter sounded as my fingers 
frantically gripped the box. She’d 
left the key! The fancy button was 
in my hand. 

Shining and beautiful. It cast a 
pale light on my palm, the glowing 
disc in which a thousand golden 
pin-points gleamed. My hand quiv- 
ered, and the starry lights inside 





Don’t be a Cynic 
every man in middle life there comes a day when he sees 
clearly and pitilessly that he has missed his ambitions; or, 
if he has gained them, that there were other ambitions that 
would have been more profitable of pursuit. 

And then, if the rest of his days are to be worthily and 
honourably spent, he must make reckoning with other things 
that have perhaps no glitter nor promise, but will give him 
enough—life has no compensation for cynics. 


—HucGH WALPOLE. 
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the button flashed. “Indeed I 
won't.” 

The door was opening! I went 
numb.  Everything—movement, 
thought—seemed slowed agonis- 
ingly around a rushing vortex of 
emotion. Words come to me now 
as though from a gramophone re- 
cord of something not understood, 
yet impressed sharply by the 
needle-point of fear. 

“ Indeed I won’t; and thank you, 
Mr. Hennessy.” 

“ Ah, not at all. Good-bye, now.” 

“ Till tomorrow, so. Mind your- 
self on them stairs.” 

“ Good-bye, Miss O’Grady.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Hennessy.” 

Too late! Aunt Mary was in the 
room: at a glance she’d seen the 
open drawer, my frightened face, 
the button! She towered above 
me. A hand slapped down, I 
dropped the button, wriggled past 
her and was gone. 

The day after that was Sunday, 
and my aunt was in the very best 
of humour. She even spoke to my 
mother, and told her she was going 
out at poy two. She often 
brought me for a walk to Herbert 
Park. 

“Tl come with you, Aunt 


Mary.” 


“You?” she exclaimed, with 
disgust. “Is it after yesterday? 
That fellow’s gettin’ bold as brass.” 

She was pretending to be “ out ” 
with me. 

“ Aw, Aunty Mary! Sure, you 
always take me.” 

“Shut up!” she rapped. “ Or 
leave the room.” 

Aunt Mary was different, some- 
how, today. The care she took 
washing her face and hands, and 
cleaning her nails! She’d finished 
her dinner early. She was fussing 
around now, getting ready. She 
had her fawn coat in the middle 
drawer, a long coat that hung on 
her in stiff new folds as she tried 
her blue hat at the mirror. I never 
saw my aunt looking so nice. 

“ Away, away!” she said, flick- 
ing a hand as she opened the top 
drawer. She tipped her ears with 
the eau-de-Cologne cork, and ex- 
amined her handbag. “ Don’t let 
me ever find you at that drawer 
again, Joe. Them things are not to 
be touched. Remember now!” 

She put on a ring, gold, with a 
little diamond in it, not half as 
lovely as the button. It made a 
bulge when she drew on her fawn 
gloves. 

“Ts it going to be fine?” 
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We both gazed out at the blue 
sky. 
“ Sure, it’s a lovely day,” she 
said good-humouredly. “ No need 
to take the gamp.” She shook a 
finger at me. “ Remember, don’t 
you be goin’ near them drawers!” 

The door closed after her. The 
hall-door slammed. 

It felt queer to be left there 
alone. She didn’t want me. Maybe 
I'd go around to the Museum, but 
it was a sad place on Sunday. 
Everywhere secmed sad on Sun- 
day as I went down the stairs. 

How dull they were—the 
Museum, the old Lawn and the 
Picture Gallery. You needed some- 
one big to take you further, but, 
even then, everywhere was Sun- 
day. 

Surprised, I stood at the hall- 
door, then suddenly came in again 
and closed it. My aunt was waiting 
at the corner of the street. I knew 
at once that she was waiting for 
Mr. Hennessy, the Society man! 

An odd feeling came over me, 
like shame. Slowly I went back up 
the stairs. I sat on the edge of a 
chair in Aunt Mary’s room. Then 
I went into my mother’s room, 
because from her window you 
could see the far-off corner. 

She was there still, waiting. She 
began to stroll slowly back and 
forth, a omer figure in her new 
fawn coat. 

For awhile I hesitated, but it 
was impossible to keep the thing 
a secret. And my grown-up sister 
said: “What are you up to at 
that window?” : 

“It’s Mary—she’s waiting for 
the Society man!” 
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“ Ah, you’re not seer-yus 

They couldn’t believe it. Mother 
and my sister had their faces side- 
ways to the glass. 

“Imagine throwin’ her hat at 
Hennessy—that oul’ gather-’em- 
up! With his bike an’ his blarney,” 
said mother in disgust. 

“Will you look at the waddle 
of her!” said my sister. 

“I wouldn’t blame her,” said 
my mother. “ The clever kinat!” 

They kept on gazing. Pushed 
aside myself, I could see only the 
blank pavement opposite. Why not 
slip into Aunt Mary’s room now, 
I thought, while she was out? I 
could open the box. . . 

“Here she is back!” said my 
sister. 

“ Not she! There you are,” said 
mother; “ it’s only walkin’ up and 
down she is.” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if he 
was after givin’ her the long drop,” 
my sister said, with grim satisfac- 
tion. 

“ She’s having a long wait, any- 
way.” 

My thoughts on the button, I 
edged nearer to the door. 

“Can you still see her?” said 
mother. 

“Yes. I think she’s going off, 
her face is flaming.” 

I was back in Aunt Mary’s 
room. Compared with our own un- 
tidy large room how different was 
this, with the stiff lace curtains, the - 
polished lino, the trim little table 
and bed, the glass-domed marble 
clock beneath that everlasting 
wave. How lovely it looked! 

Breathless, I tip-toed in and 
pulled the top drawer open, but the 





FANCY BUTTON 


little box was locked. Ah, here was 
the key. I felt it sink into place 
and softly turn, and the satin- 
lined, faded interior appeared. 
Once more I had the glowing 
button in my hand. I brooded over 
it. Tilted on the polished maho- 
gany two golden brooches beamed. 

The door. Very quietly it opened 
and my aunt came in. She closed 
it carefully and, turning, saw me 
with surprise. She looked pale and 
polite like a visitor, and even 
smiled. 

“Ah, there you are, Joe,” she 
said in her Rosary voice, putting 
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her gloves down on the button. “I 
didn’t go too far. It looked like 
rain.” 

I looked out at the rooftops 
opposite. The sky was blue. My 
aunt was taking off her hat: and 
then she noticed! 

“ Joe, you’ve been at me drawer 
again,” she said reproachfully. 
“There now, be a good boy. Run 
off and play in the Lawn—it’s a 
fine sunny evening.” 

Aunt Mary had her back to me, 
and I suppose when Id gone she 
put the button in its box. I never 
saw it after that, till yesterday. 


1. To convey, without provable impertinence, the impres- 
sion that you are a person of much higher class than your 
employer or the visitor who has called. 

2. To suggest, without ever saying so, that when you were 
with the Duke of Chadleigh at Chadleigh Towers things 


were much better ordered. 


3. To make it clear, by the almost imperceptible raising 


of an eyebrow, that, while it is, unfortunately, inevitable 
that some of the lower orders may rise steeply in life and 
acquire enormous cars, you are accepting the position but 
not condoning it. 
4. To discover the corpse of your employer in the library. 
—PAuL Jones in Dublin Opinion. 


AS long as a woman can look ten years younger than her 
own daughter, she is certainly satisfied. 
—OscarR WILDE. 


> 
“Mary, Mary...” : 
MARK Twain was once visiting a hill woman who had 
recently given birth to twins. 
“ This one is a girl, isn’t it?” he asked. 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“ And is the other one of the contrary sex?” 


“ Yes, sir, she’s a girl, too.” 
—Redemptorist Record. 
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A SOLDIER’S LETTERS 
FROM AMERICA 


(Continued from page 96) 
return, but they can’t catch us with 
straws, although a party scared 
three other soldiers and myself 
about a week ago. 

“I got permission from the 
C.O. for myself and the others to 
go hunting prairie dogs. While we 
were in the act of drowning out 
the dogs we heard something whiz 
several times in the air over us 
which I thought was the noise 
made by a hawk. We kept looking 
for that bird but could see none 
till at last an arrow dropped close 
by one of the men. We knew then 
what was up but still we could not 
tell from what direction they 
come. We were in dread to move 
either way for fear of falling into 
an ambush, so we concluded we 
would not pretend to notice the 
arrow but kept at our work as if 
nothing had happened. 

“ Very soon we saw a shower of 
arrows coming from the bushes 
near the river. We formed into a 
sort of skirmish line and fired 
three volleys into the bushes which 
very soon made the Indians show 
themselves. Twelve of them got 
out of the bushes and on to the 
hills to get out of range of our 
rifles, but I suppose it surprised 
them very much to see what a 
great distance our rifles could send 
a bullet, as one of them was shot 
dead at a distance of over 1,700 
yards. But our sport was cut short 
by a party of soldiers who started 
out of the garrison as soon as they 
heard the firing, which made the 
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Indians clear over the hill. .. .” 

The mails were captured and 
burned by the Indians several 
times; some of Woulfe’s letters 
were lost, and so he tells the people 
at home that they must not be 
annoyed if replies to their letters 
do not come regularly. 

“Camp Brown, 11 September, 
1870—We had Was-ha-ke and his 
tribe of Shoshone Indians here for 
the last few days. They left today 
on their fall hunt; they are gone 
towards the Big Horn and Owl 
Creek ranges. They will be back in 
two months and encamp for the 
winter near this post. I had a fine 
scalp I was going to send home, 
but the Captain asked it of me to 
give to the Indian chief in order 
to have a scalp dance, which they 
gave us last night in all its glory. 

“The Indians with all their 
squaws were dressed up in their 
full regalia. They numbered about 
3,000 dancers of all ages. There 
were squaws of upwards of eighty 
years of age dancing with as much 
energy and glee as if they were 
only twenty years old. The officers 
and soldiers present were invited 
by the chiefs to join in the dance, 
which they did. When the dance 
grew hot and the excitement of 
the Indians to its highest pitch I 
did not feel very easy consequent 
on the brandishing of the toma- 
hawks in the hands of the Indians, 
as I was in dread one of them 
might make a mistake and knock 
me on the head. They went 
through all the forms of killing and 
scalping their enemies. You may 
be sure that it was a grand and 
strange sight to see all of them 
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Indians by the glare of the camp 
fires in their war paint. 

“The dance was over at II 
o’clock p.m. They then invited us 
to their council tent to witness the 
Buffalo Dance and Prayer. All the 
chiefs and medicine men were in 
the tent. The rest of the tribe 
circled all around outside. You may 
talk of praying with fervour and 
devotion, but if you were to hear 
and see the Indians at their 
prayers you might think they 
prayed with fervour. And if the 
Great Spirit did not hear all that 
drumming and yelling he must be 
somewhat deaf. The whole thing 
would remind a man of hell break- 
ing loose.” 

Woulfe comments on how poor 
the Indians are, because their 
hunting grounds have become very 
restricted. Many of the Indian 
Agents are dishonest rascals who 
cheat the Indians out of the help 
sent by the United States Govern- 
ment. He tells of brawls between 
the Irishmen in the army and the 
Germans; all the Irish are in sym- 
pathy with the French, then at 
war with the Prussians. He sends 
home presents, a pair of mocassins 
to his grandmother and an Indian’s 
scalp to his cousin Maurice. 

In the early summer of 1871 
his regiment was sent to Kentucky, 
where one of its duties was to hunt 
down “moonshine” distillers in 
the mountains. He became sick 
with “a bilious complaint and 
cramps ” and was rubbed all over 
with chloroform and turpentine, a 
cure almost as bad as the disease. 

Early in 1873 he was back on 
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the Frontier, narrowly missing 
being killed im a railway accident 
on the way to Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. Later that year he was in 
Wyoming Territory. He visited 
Salt Lake City and heard Brigham 
Young preach in the Tabernacle. 
Towards the end of 1873 he had 
a serious disagreement with his 
company commander, Captain 
Charles G. Bartlett, and when the 
latter made slighting references to 
a “dirty catholic Irishman” Ser- 
geant Woulfe knocked him down. 
Because of the circumstances he 
was not court-martialled, but he 
was reduced to the ranks because 
he refused to apologise to the cap- 
tain. 

In April, 1874, he nearly froze 
to death when his detachment was 
caught in a snowstorm in the 
mountains and lost their pack 
animals. They had no fire and 
saved themselves by eating raw 
mule flesh, but several of them 
suffered from snow-blindness and 
frostbite. 

He left the Army im 1874, and 
in his last letter as a soldier he 
speaks of the Civil War: 

“ Fort Bridger, Wyoming Terri- 
tory, 18 May, 1874.—The 42nd 
Scotch Regiment would not hold 
candle light for any of the regi- 
ments of Meagher’s Brigade, the 
6oth, 63rd, 88th New York and 
goth Mass. Vols., four as good 
regiments as served in the Army 
of the Potomac. It required more 
recruits to keep Meagher’s Irish 
Brigade filled up than it did the 
trth Army Corps (German) who 
broke and ram away om two occa- 
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Pellico. 272 Ich. 6/-. 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


Stuara Ard-Oifig an Phoist, Baile Atha Cliath, né tri dhioltéiri leabhar. 
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A SOLDIER’S LETTERS FROM AMERICA 


sions in one battle alone, that of 
Grovetown (Second Bull Run as 
its called). 

““ Meagher’s Brigade was posted 
in rear to prevent straggling and to 
be ready for to perform some of 
their old feats of charging oa the 
Rebs when called on. A Brigade of 
Louisiana troops (the Tigers) com- 
posed of Irishmen who carried a 
green flag attacked the Dutch 
Corps and routed them, horse, foot 
and dragoons. In spite of what 
Meagher’s Brigade could do, they 
could not keep the rith Corps to 
the front, as they ran like deer. 

“ The Brigade had to bear the 
brunt of both charges but never 
fell back, and were ably supported 
by a battery of Maine Irishmen, 
but that battery was completely 
swept off the face of the earth 
after the second charge. When 
Meagher looked to where the 
battery was at work he could only 
see one Irishman named O’Connor 
holding the lanyard of no. 1 gun. 
All the rest of his comrades were 
laid out enriching the soil of Vir- 
ginia with their hearts’ best blood. 

“ About two weeks ago I was 
speaking to a man who commanded 
the Irish Brigade at one time. He 
is General Robert Nugent, Cap- 


REAL friends are those who, 
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tain of Co. E, 13th U.S. Infantry 
at Camp Douglas near Sait Lake 
City. 

“TIT was one of the escort who 
left Washington for Vienna Station, 
Virginia, to escort the body of 
General Corcoran to Washington. 
He was killed by Meagher’s grey 
horse. Meagher’s countenance 
looked the picture of intense grief 
when coming with the corpse. So 
he ought as he was the innocent 
cause of Corcoran’s death, he not 
being as well trained at taking 
command of a fiery steed as 
Meagher. 

“I saw the ground outside the 
City of Fredericksburg where so 
many of Meagher’s Brigade were 
laid low in their repeated charges 
on Maryes Heights. I was stand- 
ing on the spot where Sergeant 
John Tobin of the 69th New York 
planted his green flag on a wall at 
the foot of the Heights.” 

Maurice Woulfe was discharged 
from the Army, on expiration of 
service, at the end of May, 1874. 
He went to live in Washington, 
D.C., where he filled a number of 
minor posts in the Government 
service. He seems never to have 
visited Ireland again, and he died 
about I915. 


when you’ve made a fool of 


yourself, don’t feel you’ve done a permanent job. 


4 at what makes a man always give a woman a diamond 
ring ” 
“ The woman,” sighed daddy wearily. 


"THE next (July) issue of THe Irish Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, Fune 26. 








Our Postbag 











Trutu Asout Bue Eves :—In our March issue 
we published an article by Mr. David Gunston 
on the “ Truth about Blue Eyes.” This month 
we open our postba¢ with a very anti-blue-eyes 
reader's views on Mr. Gunston. 

in the course of a letter Mrs. M. Webb, a Co. 
— bern reader, now living in Southampton 

d, writes:—“I have just read my 
— Trish Digest and hope it won't be my last, 
but how could you publish Gunston's twaddle ? 

“When { was a teenager at school in Co. 
Antrim, about so years ago, | was given to 
understand that  bilue-cyed 
treacherous and not to be trusted. 
was a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl known as 
* The Fountain ’ because she d shed gallons 
of tears at a moment's notice. ‘This is a common 
trait with that type, and how we despised her! 
How does Mr. Gunston explain away the 
terms, ‘weak blue _ eyes, ‘faded blue eyes,’ 
* watery blue eyes’? You don't bear dark 
eyes described thus. 

“ As for beautiful blue eyes—such eyes are 
without the character and intelligence of a 
dark eye. I have heard the Nordic type, so 
much admired by Hitler, described as ‘ insipid.’ 
They aziways make me think of something 
bleached 


“Perhaps the fact that | come from Co. 
Antrim (noted ‘for men and horses”) has 
something to do with my dislike of blondes. 
I myself was once, as a child, described as a 
throw-back to the ancient Irish, being small, 
dark-complexioned, with brown hair and eyes 
and a craze for riding bareback horses (1 still 


have). 

“Tell Mr. Gunston to visit any eye hospital 
and he will find that eight out of ten people 
with bad sight are blue-eyed. Tell him that the 
fair-haired, blue-eyed Englishman is rapidly 
besantes extinct, and that the influx of Poles, 


ans, Maltese and the rest is likely to 
tosed a now new type altogether. 


ust ask any farmer how he would like 
it if all his farm animals bred progeny with 
white skins and blue eyes. Imagine how weird 
it would be, and what a financial loss! I 
have never forgotten the disgust of a boy 
friend of mine when one of the cows had a 
white bull calf. 1 remember how worried 
1 was for fear of having any children with blue 
eyes. I have had two husbands and you can 
bet neither was a Nordic type.” 


* 


Tue Carco Hunters :—Having read in the 
October, 1957, issue that long before light- 
houses were established it was the custom to 
tie lanterns around the necks of horses; when 
these lights tossed with the movement of the 
animals’ heads they looked from a distance like 
moving ships. ‘This was to lure unwary vessels 
on to the rocks, where they were an easy prey 
for cargo hunters, Miss Anna Russell, Arcadia, 
Florida, writes :— 

“You may be interested to know that on 


the coast of the United States, in North 
Carolina, there is a town named Nag’s =. 
And the story goes that many years ago shi 
were wrecked, often ee ause of 
lights tossing on the heads of the horses on 
the shore. 

Obviously this was a trick practised in other 
countries besides Ireland and Great Britain. 


* 


A_ FeEntan Ecno:—Dr. Thomas P. Foley, 
Chicago, writes to tell us that he read, with a 
personal interest, the account in a recent issue 
of the Fenian raid on Canada. For Dr. Foley’s 
father took an active part in the battle at 
Fort Erie. Quoting :-— 

“My father was a native of Killorglin, 
County Kerry, and he served in the Irish 
Brigade in the American Civil War (1861- *6s). 
He was a Captain in Company C, 24rd Ilinots 
Volunteer Infantry under Colonel James A. 
Mulligan, who was killed in the battle of 
Kernstown. regiment served in the Army 
of the Potomac under General Philip Sheridan, 
and he was present in the battle of Winchester, 
the scene of Sheridan’s Ride.” 


+ 


APPOINTING AMBASSADORS :— Mr. Eoin 
O'Keeffe, of Messrs. James Duffy & Co., 
the Dublin publishers and booksellers, writes 
in connection with Mr. Donal Barrington’s 
recent article “‘ The Presidency and the Future.” 
Mr. Barrington says that, until the 1949 
Republic of Ireland Act, the external powers 
relating to the appointment of amibassadors 
were vested in the King of England under the 
1936 External Relations Act. ‘The Constitution 





WRITE NOW 
Readers abroad—in the Umted States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us all about themselves, their 
environment and give us facts and figures 
about their living conditions. And perhaps 
they might care to throw in a reference to 

their trish background, if any? 











of 1937, declaring that we were a sovereign 
State, superseded, of course, 
any t to that simple statement. 
Bur in fact, both the External Relations 
Act and the Constitution provided for indepen- 
dence in our diplomatic appointments, though 
the King of England was ised to act 
for us where necessary. Consequently, a 
number of - ae were made without 
reference to the king. 

“In the case, however, of the United States, 
the government of the United States insist 
that our Minister to them must be accredited 
by, the = 

arrington’s statement that our 








Gaspenmens ° ran into great difficulties con- 
ae the appointment of a minister to 
Berlin’ is untrue.” 


* 


ErraHer ENGLISH OR SpaNntisH :—Miss Marisa 
Hurtads, Trumillos 3, Madrid, Spain, — 
like to hear from an Irish pen-friend. 

will correspond in either English or Spanish. 


ae 


From a GLOBE-TROTTER :—Mr. tg Fan «= 
who is a male nurse in British umbia, 
would like to ones d with some Irish 
_ (aged d 24-29) erry is a native of Co. 
Louth ; as been working since 1941 in 
London, | AWA, New Zealand and Canada. 
(Quite a globe-trotter Terry !) 

Well, girls, write to him c/o Male Nurses’ 
Home 10, Essondale, British Columbia, 
Canada. 


* 


Our or THe Past :—Readers in County Sligo 
may be able to help Mrs. Leo Smith in her 
quest to trace family background. From 
Hammond, Indiana, U.S.A., Mrs. Smith sent 
us the following interesting letter :— 

“IT was very thrilled to receive as a gift a 

ear’s subscription to the Irish Digest, and I 
onal covered every word in the two issues I 
have so far received. 

** I guess it’s because I love Ireland and its 
people, and my father was born in Ireland. 
feel very akin to its people and their beautiful 
country 

= My father was born in the town of = 
and all of his people were born in Ireland. 
has been dead many years, but when we a 
children he told us some of the things he 
could remember of his beloved birthplace, as 
he was a small child when his parents came to 


America. 

‘My father’s name was Michael J. Filan 
and my grandfather’s James Filan. My grand- 
father, James Filan, was the son of a miller 


who owned his own mill; the County Sligo 
farmers, from far and wide, would bring the 
grain to my great-grandfather’s mill to be 
ground. ‘Through some trick a great injustice 
was done to my great-grandfather, and his 
mill was taken away from him. 

‘I am very anxious to learn any details 
regarding my dear father’s people. But I need 
help, and | thought that through the Postbag 
I may learn something hunt Can. I would 

+g to know if any of my father’s people are 
stil 1 in Sligo. 

I hope some day to visit your wonderful 
country and my fondest dream is to tour every 
bit of it, as my love is so innate for the home 
of my ancestors.” 


* 


Are alt HucuHeses Wetsn ?:—A 
distressed native of County 

Hughes writes from Buffalo, 
U.S.A. He asks plaintively, “ 


rather 

h named 
New Jersey, 
Robert Ripley 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 


UERIES concerning the Proclamation 

of 1916 (the Deciaration of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive daily, mainly from the 
United States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies sze 24” x 36° are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11" x 15" 
costs $1.00 

Both are available from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 











(of ‘ Believe It Or Not’ cartoon fame) popu- 
larised here in the States the belief that all 
— bearing the surname Hughes are of 

elsh origin. Can you enlighten me? I 
refuse to believe that it’s true.” 

Well, P.J.H., it is certainly not true where 
the Irish Hugheses are concerned. Their 
name is derived O hAodha (in some 
instances Mac-Aodha), which means “‘ descen- 
dant of Aodh” (the fiery one, and translated 
“ Hugh "). 

Hughes is the name of several distinct families 
in various parts of Ireland. ‘The following, 
accord: to that recognised authority, Father 
Patrick Woulfe, are the best known of them :— 

(1) A Tyrone family, formerly lords of 
Ui Fiachrach of Ardstraw. 

(z2) A Tirconnell family, chiefs of Eas 
Ruadh, in the neighbourhood of Ballyshannon. 

(3) An Oriel family, chiefs of Fearnmhaighe, 
now the barony of Farney, in Co. Monaghan. 

(4) A Meath family, lords of Odhbha, in 
the neighbourhood of Navan. 

(s) A Meath family, chiefs of East Tir 

‘eathbha. 

(6) A Wexford family, chiefs of Ui Deagh- 
aidh, a district nearly co-extensive with the 
barony of Gorey. 

(7) A Cork family, lords of Muscraighe- 
Luachra, in the north-west of Co. Cork. 

(8) A Cork family, sub-chiefs of Tuath 
O Donnghaile, in the south-west of Co. Cork, 
where they are still numerous. 

(9) A Dalcassian family in Thomond (North 
Munster). 

(10) A family of Ui Maine in Co. Galway. 

(11) A family of Ui Fiachrach in Co. ‘Mayo, 
formerly seated at Ard O hAodha, in the 
parish of ‘Templemurray. 

(12) Another family of the same race, 
seated in the parish of Ballintobber. 

(13) A family of Ui Fiachrach, seated at 
Tonrego, in the parish of Dromard, Co. Slige. 

This surname, which is numerically one of 


_ the strongest in Ireland, is generally anglicised 
South. 


Hughes in the North and pane rade = the 

The “O” is almost ae rejected, 
being retained only y, by the family of O hAedha 
of Corca Laoighde (8), who anglicise the 
name O’Hea. 





How you could 


be mistaken 


for a Parisian 


Some Irish visitors to France 
look forward to a wonderful holi- 
day, yet, when they arrive, they 
find themselves deaf-mutes. They 
can’t understand French and they 
can’t make themselves understood. 
The swift flow of everyday French 
passes them by completely. 


Yet every year dozens of Irish 
tourists are mistaken for Parisians 
because of their real French accent 
and complete assurance. A few 
months before they knew oniy 
school French or no French at all. 


These far-seeing people have 
learned their French the Lingua- 
phone way. For a few months in 
their own homes they’ve listened 
to Linguaphone gramophone re- 
cords, made by expert French 
teachers. And the French they have 
heard is the real living language, not 
the stilted French of old-fashioned 
grammar books. It’s the French 
that’s used in shops, in cafés, on 
the boulevards—the French they'll 
hear when they stay in France. 


When you learn a language by 
Linguaphone, you listen to the re- 
corded voices, while you follow the 
printed word in the Linguaphone 
illustrated book. First the words are 
spoken slowly, then with increasing 
speed as you become expert. In this 
way you learn to speak French with 
a perfect accent—and also to read, 
write and understand the language. 
Aad it’s 30 casy. You will pick up 


French as naturally and effortlessly 
as you learned to speak Irish or 
English in childhood. There is no 
formal learning. Whole families en- 
joy listening together to Lingua- 
phone lessons; and children benefit 
greatly in their language examina- 
tions. 


Although the Linguaphone sys- 
tem makes learning a language easy, 
it is very thorough. It is the ideal 
way to learn a language for any 
purpese—holidays abroad, business 
or examinations. 


The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send today to the 
address below for a free 26-page 
booklet giving full information 
the Linguaphone method. With it 
you will reccive details of a com- 
plete course in any language in your 
own home, for a week’s free trial. 


There are courses in 32 languages, 
including Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. 

The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.4) 
8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 








ELLERY QUEEN’S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE 
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CONTENTS INCLUDE 


YOU CAN’T BE ALITTLE GIRL ALL YOUR 


LIFE 
STANLEY ELLIN 


THE DOCTOR AND THE SILVER PLATE 
MARGERY ALLINGHAM 


THE INCOME TAX MYSTERY 
MICHAEL GILBERT 


THE $2,000,000 DEFENCE 
HAROLD Q. MASUR 


YOU GOTTA BE TOUGH 
GEORGE HARMON COXE 


THE COURSE OF TRUELOVE 
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THE MAD KILLER 
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THE RED-HEADED MURDERESS 
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THE DEVIL-DOG 
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ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 20s. Od. Post free 


From Eooksellers, Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls 
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The Rotunda 
Hospital 


The Rotunda Hosp‘tal is not 
only the oldest maternity hos- 
pital in the world: it is also the 
most beautiful. The building 
was begun in 1750, to designs 
by Richard Cassels. The Chapel 
contains unique baroque plas- 
ter work. 


Cooperage Yard, 
Guinness s 
Brewery 


Guinness’s great brewery at 
St. James’s Gate is another of 
the sights of Dublin. Here, in 
the cooperage yard, are some 
of the casks in which Guinness 
is despatched. All are made 
and repaired by the brewery’s 
own craftsmen. 


ee 6a eo 8 828.80 2 4 


Visitors are takenround the Brewery between 1] a.m.and 3 p.m.; 
on Saturdays 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 not admitted. 
The Brewery is closed on Sundays and public holidays. 


YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU’VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 
G.E.2789A 
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